












MANKIND RESPONSIBLE FOR THEIR 
RELIGIOUS OPINIONS, 


(Continued from p. 666.) 


Ir was proposed, in a former paper, 
to shew the responsibility of man- 
kind for their religious opinions, by 
a series of remarks bearing upon 
two propositions; the considera- 
tion of the former of which will 
form the subject of the present 
communication, reserving the dis- 
cussion of the second to another 
Number. 

The proposition now to be ex- 
amined is, that immorality or un- 
holiness, either of heart or life, has 
a powerful influence in depraving 
the judgment in matters of religion. 

The effect of unholiness of heart 
and life, in producing false judg- 
ment in matters of faith, will be 
most conspicuously, though by no 
means exclusively, seen in the case 
of professed infidels. .Among those 
who have rejected the evidences for 
the truth of the Gospel, where shall 
we find an individual who has con- 
scientiously submitted to its allow- 
edly excellent moral restraints? If 
we except avery few persons, whom 
literary habits, or a virtuous edu- 
cation, or self-respect, or an osten- 
sible station in society, or a natu- 
ral inertness of temperament, or a 
secret misgiving of conscience, may 
have restrained from the grosser ex- 
cesses of vicious indulgence, where 
shall we discover a professed infidel 
who does not prove by his conduct 
that his rejection of the Gospel is 
so closely connected with laxity of 
principle, or immorality of life, as 
to furnish the strongest reason to 
conclude, that the one is the chief 
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cause of the other ;—that he has 
discarded religion precisely because 
he disrelishes its inhibitions and 
commands? The mere circum- 
stance of the co-existence of two 
facts does not indeed necessarily 
prove their connexion as cause and 
effect : but where this connexion is 
frequent and striking, it furnishes a 
strong prima facie presumption ; 
and that presumption is increased, 
we may say, to certainty, when, as 
in the case under consideration, 
powerful d priori reasons may be 
assigned why that effect ought to 
follow, which we find in point of 
fact does actually follow, such and 
such causes. In the laté inun- 
dation of irreligious writings, for 
example, we saw infidelity joined in 
striking and intimate union with a 
spirit of detraction, sedition, blas- 
phemy, and numerous other things 
“contrary to sound” (that is, to 
Christian) “doctrine.” And can 
we doubt that these evil propen- 
sities were among the exciting 
causes of that infidelity ; which, in 
its turn, would naturally give birth 
to a new progeny of vices? Is ita 
circumstance peculiar to theology, 
that what men dislike, they easily 
persuade themselves to disbelieve ? 
Is it extraordinary that immorality 
should nurture irreligion ? Would 
it not even be difficult to believe 
that extreme wickedness could 
exist without eventually generat- 
ing infidelity, even if it did not 
find infidelity already at hand to 
assist its efforts, by blotting out the 
fearful prospect of a future retribu- 
tion? 

But we need not resort to ez- 
treme cases in proof of the powerful 
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effects of unholiness of heart and 
life in inclining men to a rejection 
of the Gospel; for as there are 
crimes of less malignant aspect than 
treason and murder, so also there 
are various approaches towards in- 
fidelity of a more specious char- 
acter than the revolting blasphe- 
mies of a profligate Atheism. There 
is not an anti-christian or an un- 
christian principle, which may not 
lead to a corresponding anti=chris- 
tian or unchristian creed. All the 
malignant passions tor example,may 
have this effect; as we find from 
Acts xiii. where we are informed 
(ver. 48.) that the Gentiles “ were 
glad, and glorified the word of the 
Lord, and believed ;” but the Jews 
(ver. 45.) “being filled with envy, 
spake against those things which 
were spoken by Paul, contradicting 
and blaspheming.” The selfish 
passions also may produce the same 
effect. Thus “the Pharisees, who 
were covetous, heard all these things, 
and derided him.” (Luke xvi. 14.) 
The proud and vain and ambitious 
passions also may have the same 
effect. “They did not confess 
Him, lest they should be put out of 
the synagogue; for they-loved the 
praise of men more than the praise 
of Ged.” “ How can ye believe, 
that have hoaour one of another?” 
Thus enmity, covetousness, vain- 
glory, to which various other evil 
principles might be added, are 
proved by scriptural testimony to 
be capable of subverting faith, and 
even of conducting men to the aw- 
ful extremes of contradiction, deri- 
sion, and blasphemy. 

It would be easy to proceed to 
shew still more specifically, both by 
scripture and fact, the injurious in- 
fluence of sinful dispositions and 
habits in alienating the mind, 
not only from the love, but also 
from the understanding, as well as 
the belief, of the truth. To these 
sources may we also usually trace up 
those less glaring species of latent 
infidelity which often display their 
existence in the form of Antino- 
mianism, Socinianism, or kindred 
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heresies. Even where there is no 
temptation to palliate the enor- 
mities of a profligate life, there may 
be secret sins, sins of a somewhat 
decorous kind, sins of the heart or 
sins of the intellect, which may 
greatly impede the spiritual percep- 
tions, as well as vitiate the spir- 
itual taste. In casting a glance 
over the names of the most cele- 
brated persons who have enrolled 
themselves among the abettors of 
heterodox principles in religion, we 
shall discover in one a stubborn 
pertinacity which renders the ad- 
mission of unwelcome truth into a 
mind under its influence morally 
impossible ; in another, a hardihood 
which shrinks at no consequences, 
even though the declarations of 
God himself should be disputed and 
traduced before the bar of human 
presumption 3 in a third, a levity ; 
in a fourth, a self-conceit; in a 
fifth, a petulance ; in a sixth, a fear- 
less self-confidence ; in a seventh, 
a proud dictatorial dogmatism ;—in 
all, a mental aversion to Divine 
truth, which must inevitably pre- 
vent a devout submission to scrip- 
tural authority, and the establish- 
ment of just and sober conclusions 
froin scriptural premises. 

Nor are such dispositions and 
habits less really culpable in the 
sight of God tham those sins which 
men of the world look upon with 
greater abhorrence. Pride, in par- 
ticular, in all its shapes, is one of 
the most offensive and injurious of 
evils; and in no form more so than 
when it wears the semblance of in- 
tellectual imperiousuess. This spe- 
cies of pride has, from the first ages 
of the Gospel to the present moment, 
been always averse to “ the truth as 
it is in Jesus.” The Scribes and 
Pharisees, confiding in their boasted 
attainments, and exclaiming, “ Are 
we blind also?” preferred re- 
maining among those self-sufficient 
“wise and prudent” to whom the 
Gospel was hidden, to being num- 
bered among those “ babes” in 
simplicity to whom it pleased God 
to reveal it, Saint Paul alludes to 
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the same evil disposition of mind, 
when, in writing to the Corinthians, 
he says—“ The preaching of the 
Cross is to them that perish fool- 
ishness; but unto us which are 
saved it is the power of God. For 
it is written, I will destroy the 
wisdom of the wise, and I will 
bring to nothing the understanding 
of the prudent. Where is the wise ? 
Where is the scribe! Where is the 
disputer of this world? Hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of 
this world? For after that, in the 
wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased 
God, by the foolishness of preach- 
ing, to save them that believe.” A 
humble and conscientious use of the 
powers of the human understanding 
and of the best aids of literature, 
is indeed eminently serviceable in 
the cause of truth; for Christianity 
has nothing to fear from the most 
rigid scrutiny: but the misdirection 
or perversion of the intellect—and no 
misdirection or perversion is more 
baneful than that which springs from 
self-sufficiency—is one of the most 
frequent causes of false judgment 
in matters of faith. How often do 
we find, even in the case of persons 
who are not vicious in their lives,— 
nay, who perhaps preserve a res- 
pectable decorum of conduct,— 

that the heart is prejudiced against 
a practical admission of Divine 
Truth, at least of its more peculiar 
and mysterious doctrines, on ac- 
count of the Scriptures not making 
their appeal to mankind m such a 
manner as to gratify the pride of 
the intellect. ‘They find themselves 
required to believe promptly and 
implicitly upon the strength of a 
Divine declaration; they are en- 
joined to admit, without hesitation 
or scruple, many things that they 
cannot fully understand; and they 
are invited, yea, couamanded, on 
pain of eternal condemnation, to 
embrace exactly the same faith 
which has been professed by thou- 
sands of the most illiterate of man- 
kind ;—in common, it is true, with 
men of the highest order of thought, 





and the most extensive range of 
literature; but still a faith which 
owns no submission to human in- 
tellect, and refuses to bow its lofty 
claims before the tribunal of any 
created mind, however wide its 
grasp or exalted its powers. A 
mind vain of its intellectual supe- 
riority, and unsubdued by the grace 
of God, will not easily be persuaded 
to submit to this; it will recoil 
from such an unreserved self-dedi- 
cation; it will demand something 
more conciliating to the pride of 
the human heart; and will venture 
peremptorily to denounce as false, 
whatever cannot be inferred by the 
deductions of uninspired reason, or, 
at least, which, when revealed, can- 
not be fathomed or fortified by au- 
man philosophy. 

To illustrate the subject by an 
example—To what but to this cause, 
combining indeed with some other 
subordinate ones, must we attri- 
bute the vehement ppposition which 
has always been carried on against 
that fundamental article of the 
Christian system, and of our Pro- 
testant Church, the doctrine of 
justification solely by faith? The 
humble practical Christian, whether 
poor or rich, illiterate or learned, 
discovers no moral danger attend- 
ing this doctrine: so far from it, he 
feels it to be in his own case, and 
observes it to be in the case of 
others, not only “very full of com- 
fort,” but a powerful motive to love, 
to gratitude, and to good works; 
and he is perfectly convinced, that 
if any persons would so far abuse 
itas to say, “ Let us sin that grace 
may abound,” they understand not 
its real nature—much less are they 
among those who have a scriptural 
right to take to themselves the 
blessings. which it exhibits, But 
the mere intellectual reasoner, ex- 
periencing nothing of the practical 
effects of the Gospel in his own 
soul, recoils, or professes to recoil, 
at such a doctrine. It is not enough 
to prove that it is revealed in the 
sacred Scriptures; it must also 
comport with his warmly cherished 
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prejudices and prepossessions, or, 
as he considers them, his reason- 
able deductions: he must see that 
it has some other basis to rest upon 
than mere authority, even though 
that authority be the authority of 
God himself; for till he can fully 
demonstrate the propriety of this 
Divine arrangement, and solve every 
difficulty which a ‘presumptuous 
intellect may consider as flowing 
from it (which he is least of all 
likely to do while he remains in 
his present attitude of mind) he 
will not submit to the doctrines of 
the Cross of Christ, or adore that 
“mystery of godliness” which is 
involved in this and every other 
part of the disclosures of Revela- 
tion. 

But gross vices on the one hand, 
and mental sins on the other, (to 
which two classes of impediments 
the preceding remarks have been 
chiefly confined,) are not the only 
forms of moral evil which may cloud 
our judgment in matters of faith ; 
for, in fact, even the widely tole- 
rated habits in which the great body 
of mankind pass their lives; the 
love of worldly company, and the 
fashionable gratifications of the age, 
slight as such causes may seem, 
powerfully exert the same influ- 
ence. The votaries of the world, 
in all its forms, the more decent as 
well as the disreputable, plainly 
perceive that the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Christianity, if admitted 
and acted upon in their real spirit, 
would cut up, at the very roots, 
their most cherished habits and pre- 
dilections ; and hence a species of 
practical infidelity is gradually suf- 
fered to steal over the mind, till the 
judgment itself is at length inca- 
pacitated for the office of piercing 
through the thick veil of passions 
and prepossessions which have ac- 
cumulated to intercept the rays of 
celestial Truth. 

Nay, we may go yet farther; for 
even the sincere Christian himself 
may too often discover within his 
own bosoma decisive proof of the 
powerful effects of unholiness of 
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heart or life in obscuring the spir- 
itual understanding, and weakening 
the faith. No sooner does he relax 
in his Christian vigilance, no soon- 
er does he become secularized in 
his temper,—no sooner does he 
grieve the Holy Spirit by pride or 
lukewarmness, by the neglect of 
prayer, by inattention to any known 
duty, or by indulgence in any 
known sin,—than he finds that he 
cannot bring home to his feelings, 
as at more devout moments, the 
sentiments which become his holy 
profession ; he is perhaps even al- 
most inclined to harbour a secret 
wish that he may have too strictly 
construed the self-denying charac- 
ter of the Gospel. His mind may 
begin at such times to waver re- 
specting some of its essential truths ; 
if not, under the influence of temp- 
tation, to venture for a moment to 
bring into dispute its Divine au- 
thority. NoChristian, however ad- 
vanced, stands so firmly as not to 
require to “ take heed lest he fall ;” 
and though there may seem to be a 
wide interval between incipient sins 
of the heart, and such a lapsed state of 
the mind and affections as amounts, 
for the time at least, to little short 
of infidelity; yet upon further re- 
flexion it will be evident that this 
interval is more easily passed over 
than at first sight appears probable, 
and that in truth there is a very 
close connerion between such a 
state of the heart as makes it a 
man’s interest that the Gospel, or 
any of its doctrines, should be false, 
and the temptation to believe that 
very possibly they are so, Certain 
at least it is, that sinful habits or 
affections, of whatever kind, have 
such a deadening effect upon the 
soul, that, even where they do not 
open a direct way to professed in- 
fidelity, they greatly impede the 
operations of faith, and cause every 
Christian grace to wither and de- 
cay; so that whether the man be- 
come a speculative unbeliever or 
not, he, at least for the time, be- 
comes a practical one. 

In thus illustrating the fact, that 
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unholiness, either of heart or life, 
has a powerful influence in deprav- 
ing the judgment in matters of 
faith, some of the causes of this 
unhappy effect have been inciden- 
tally mentioned. It may, however, 
be useful to consider these causes 
somewhat more definitely. 

It is obvious, then, in the first 
place, that where the life is allow- 
edly unchristian, there cannot pos- 
sibly exist any serious wish to be 
right on the subject of religion, and 
such a defect of will is always a 
powerful cause of obliquity of judg- 
ment. The Scriptures constantly 
attribute both doctrinal and prac- 
tical error to a corrupt state of the 
moral and spiritual volitions. “Ye 
will not come unto me,” said our 
blessed Lord,” that ye might have 
life.” Had the wish existed, the 
power would not have been with- 
held. “If any man be anxious to 
do the will of God, he shall know 
of the doctrine;” but where such 
a disposition of heart does not ex- 
ist, there will always be a threefold 
barrier to the attainment of truth ; 
namely, a want of suitable applica- 
tion, a want of aptitude to learn, 
and a want of Divine instruction. 

1. There will be a want of suitable 
application.—A correct knowledge 
of the Christian scheme of faith 
and duty is not an intuitive en- 
dowment: it can be acquired only 
in an attentive perusal of the sacred 
Scriptures ; in frequent meditation 
upon their contents, “ comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual ;” in 
the conscientious use of every sub- 
ordinate assistance, and in earnest 
prayer for the Divine illumination 
and guidance. But where there 
exists no adequate desire to know 
and practise the will of God, such 
an application of mind, and such a 
devotion of heart, to sacred studies, 
are not to be expected; and con- 
sequently we cannot hope that a 
right judgment should be attained 
in matters of faith, except indeed 
so far as an orthodox education, or 
other advantageous circumstances, 
may have operated, unsought for 


by the individual, to enlighten his 
understanding, even while they 
failed of converting his heart. 

2. A want of aptitude to learn, 
was further mentioned as an un- 
avoidable concomitant of wilful 
unholiness of heart or life ; for not 
only is a mind under the influence 
of sin rendered averse to the hum- 
ble study of Divine subjects, but 
the necessary prerequisites for stu- 
dying them aright are wanting. We 
constantly perceive, in ordinary 
life, and on points quite uncon- 
nected with theology, the powerful 
influence of particular habits in 
producing an inaptitude for the per- 
ception of truth on subjects which, 
to all but the parties thus prepos- 
sessed, appear sufficiently plain. 
The arguments which would fully 
convince an unprejudiced persou 
of the criminality of importing or 
vending illicit articles of merchan- 
dise, would have no effect upon 
the mind of a practised smuggler. 
The most elaborate dissertation 
upon the atrocity of a piratical life, 
would be lost upon the callous per- 
ceptions of an Algerine corsair. 
And without adverting to such ex- 
treme cases, do we not perceive in 
the daily occurrences of civilized 
society, that a familiarity with cer- 
tain practices, and the frequently 
recurring, though scarcely noticed, 
temptations arising from them to 
shut the eyes and harden the heart 
against the truth, have the effect 
of gradually raising the most pow- 
erful impediments to a right judg- 
ment on these particular points; 
and this, perhaps, even where there 
is no distinct consciousness, in any 
individual instance, of a wilful op- 
position to the force of evidence ? 
We see this observation forcibly 
exemplified in the conduct of ardent 
party-men, of all sects, ages, and 
countries. We may also observe, 
in almost every profession and avo- 


cation of life, the prevalence of 


particular practices, which, to all 
but the individuals concerned, bear 
an undeniable character of moral 


delinquency, but the sinfulness of 
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which the offenders themselves, even 
though in other respects virtuously 
inclined, do not perceive, because 
they have lost, in that particular 
point, the moral discrimination 
which is necessary to render the 
most powerful evidence and suasion 
effectual to produce conviction and 
amendment. 

And thus it is in the case under 
consideration ; for how is it pos- 
sible that a dispensation of which 
the prominent feature is “ right- 
eousness and true holiness,” should 
approve itself either to the judg- 
ment or the heart of an individual 
whose perceptions are clouded by 
moral prejudice and the love of sin ? 
For example, the Scriptures every 
where exhibit to us the excellency 
of the law of God; but how can 
this excellency be duly felt by one 
who regards that law with abhor- 
rence, on account of the restraints 
which it imposes upon his unbri- 
dled appetites? The Scriptures 
again constantly speak of the hap- 
piness of a life of devotion to God ; 
but how can this be admitted by 
one who places his happiness ex- 
clusively in earthly gratifications ? 
The Scriptures declare, that “ to 
be carnally minded is death, but to 
be spiritually minded is life and 
peace :” but how can this be cre- 
dited by one whose whole practice 
proceeds upon quite a contrary 
estimate? The Scriptures speak 
throughout of sin, in all its mo- 
difications, as an evil of enormous 
magnitude ; but to such a person 
no evil is apparent, except indeed 
so far as the temporal interests of 
society are concerned. The Scrip- 
tures describe the equity of God 
in visiting every breach of his laws 
with the severest infliction jof judg- 
ment: but to a man in the state of 
mind we are describing, such a pro- 
ceeding appears far trom equitable ; 
he even ventures perhaps to think 
it nothing short of tyranny to in- 
flict punishment upon men for what 
he thinks fit to call the “innocent 
propensities” of the human charac- 
ter. The Scriptures further speak 
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of whatever is holy, whatever re. 
sembles God, as excellent and love. 
ly: but the individual in question 
perceives no loveliness in any thing 
of the kind: on the contrary, he 
views a life of piety as morbid and 
misanthropical ; and would gladly 
prefer the vain pleasures of a sin- 
ful, as well as a transitory existence, 
to what he considers the gloom and 
austerity of scriptural devotion. In 
short, while his whole constitution 
remains under the dominion of sin, 
there must necessarily be a corres- 
ponding inaptitude for attaining a 
right judgment on religious sub- 
jects; for such subjects, it must 
ever be remembered, are not, like 
the deductions of mathematical or 
physical science, merely speculative; 
—they powerfully affect the life 
and actions, they involve the opera- 
tion of the will and affections, and 
therefore the study of them can be 
entered upon with advantage only 
where there is a suitable “ prepara- 
tion of heart: and such a pre- 
paration, it is obvious, can never 
exist where a preference for the 
ways of sin is deliberately cher- 
ished, 

3. The absence of Divine instruc- 
tion was also mentioned as a most 
important reason why those who 
have no wish to “do the will of 
God,” are nat likely “to know of 
the doctrine,” at least in a way 
conducive to their salvation.—The 
Scriptures every where teach us, 
that Divine instruction is essen- 
tially necessary to a right under- 
standing in matters of faith; and 
this instruction, we are further in- 
formed, is bestowed only upon the 
humble and the contrite. “Evil 
men understand not judgment: but 
they that seek the Lord understand 
all things.” ‘“ A scorner seeketh 
wisdom, and findeth it not;’’ but 
“the secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him.” Those who 
persist in wilful impenitence, the 
Almighty consigns in equitable re- 
tribution to the suggestions of a 
misguided understanding and a har- 
dened heart. Such was strikingly 
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the case with the idolatrous heathen. 
“ As they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind, to 
do those things which are not con- 
venient.” Likewise of those who 
« have chosen their own ways, and 
whose soul delighteth in their abo- 
minations,” Jehovah says, “I will 
choose their delusions, and _ will 
bring their fears upon them: be- 
cause when I called, none did an- 
swer; when I spoke they did not 
hear ; but they did evil before mine 
eyes, and chose that in which I de- 
lighted not.” And to the same ef- 
fect the Apostle St. Paul, speaking 
of “ the deceivableness of unright- 
eousness in them that perish,” adds, 
as the cause, of this delusive influ- 
ence, “ because they received not 
the love of the truth, that they might 
be saved. 
(To be concluded in the Appendix.) 
a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following letter to a literary 
friend, which has lately fallen into 
my hands, appears to me so useful 
and interesting that I should .be 
glad to see it inserted in your pages, 
The subject to which it relates is 
the most important which can oc- 
cupy the attention of a rational and 
responsible being ; and it is to be 
feared that there are too many per- 
sons, in this intellectual but too scep- 
tical age, to whom the remarks con- 
tained in the letter are quite as im- 
portant as to the individual to whom 
it was originally addressed. 

PASTOR. 


LETTER TO A LITERARY FRIEND. 


My dear sir,—Though in many 
of our interviews, any particular 
sentiments I entertain on the sub- 
ject of religion may not have been 
introduced, I believe you know so 
much of these, as to be fully aware 
of my attachment to the Christian 
Faith—that I profess to hold Chris- 
tianity to be a Divine revelation ; 
and that, as such, it ought unques- 
tionably te secure the attention, and 
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command the faith and obedience, 
of all who have an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with it. This 
conviction has not been superficially 
adopted. It is not the result of 
early prejudice, but of a deliberate 
examination of the grounds on 
which the New Testament claims 
to be received, as a communication 
of the will of Ged to the human 
race. 

“While I then am convinced that 
just views of the great leading doc- 
trines of Divine truth, and a belief 


in that gracious Saviour who came 


into our world to proclaim the way 
of acceptance with our offended 
Creator, are essentially necessary 
to our well-grounded peace; you 
will surely not be surprised, that I 
feel a strong desire to direct your 
attention to a subject which I con- 
ceive to be of such unspeakable 
moment. I have often looked with 
eagerness for a tract suited to such 
a mind as yours, that I might put 
it into your hands, and beg of you 


‘to consider its contents, But, not 


finding exactly what in this re- 
spect I could wish, 1 thought a few 
lines from one who, I trust you are 
convinced, entertains for you a 
most sincere regard, and who would 
feel it a source of the highest satis- 
faction to be of any service to you, 
might be fully as likely to gain your 
attention as any thing in another 
form which I could bring under 
your notice. I should be happy 
indeed, if I could clothe my senti- 
ments in that vigorous and eloquent 
language in which I know you are 
capable of stating whatever you 
wish to express; but 1 cannot al- 
low my inability to do this, to pre- 
vent me from thus addressing you : 
and I trust you will accept of the 
kind intention which dictates my 
letter, as some compensation at 
leat for the absence of those quali- 
ties which I feel myself incapable 
of imparting to it. 

After this preamble, I can easily 
conceive you asking with some sur- 
prise, (1 hope there is no other 
emotion, as I would not willingly 
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offend you, )— What is the drift of 
this communication? I hope my 
friend does not suppose that I am 
a downright infidel; and that he is 
not so narrow-minded as to think 
that nobody is right but himself? 
Religion is a subject on which men 
have thought differently in every. 
age, and will do so, I believe,.to 
the end of the chapter.”—No, my 
dear sir, I do not address you as a 
dewnright infidel. I have often 
heard you speak with much respect 
of revelation in general ;—I have 
heard you warmly express your 
admiration of the moral precepts it 
contains; and I believe you are 
quite aware, that nothing tends so 
much as the observance of these to 
promote the peace and good order 
of society. But will you excuse 
me, if I express my fears that you 
have not examined this interesting 
subject with that degree of atten- 
tion which its importance demands ? 
[ consider Christianity as containing 
a great deal more than a number of 
moral precepts, however useful and 
excellent these may be. As a re- 
velation of the Divine will, it ap- 
pears to me to give certain views of 
the character of that Great and 
Glorious Being with whom we have 
to do—of the state and character 
of man asa creature of God—of 
the relation in which he stands to 
his great Creator, as a being who 
has violated his law, and is thus ex- 
posed to his displeasure. While 
Christianity represents all men as 
exposed to the most imminent dan- 
ver, on aecount of their transgres- 
sions, I view it at the same time as 
pointing out a remedy. It tells us 
of an Almighty Deliverer from that 
guilt we have contracted, while it 
expressly states that it is only by 
seeing our need of this Deliverer, 
and personally relying on Him, that 
we can be found in a state of safety 
at the great future day of trial. 
Along with this I may add,—it 
Speaks of a certain change that 
takes place on the heart and char- 
acter of all who truly believe in 
the only Saviour; and that this 


change is essentially necessary, be- 
fore we can be interested in the 
blessings and hopes which he re- 
veals. 

Now, remark, I am not wishing 
you to take these representations 
on my authority. What I wish is, 
simply to fix your thoughts on this 
very interesting subject, that you 
may examine for yourself, whether 
or not of this revelation actually 
contains such statements as these | 
have now suggested. In short, my 
earnest desire is, that you treat that 
Book as it ought to be treated, if it 
be really true; that, according to 
the solemn declaration of Jesus 
Christ, the word which he spake is 
that by which every man is to be 
judged at the last day. 

Many, I know, are apt to think 
that any interference with their re- 
ligious sentiments is very officious 
and improper: “ Let every one,” 
they say, “ judge for himself on 
these subjects; no one is entitled 
to dictate to another.” From what 
I have already said, I trust you are 
convinced that any attempt to dic- 
tate is out of the question. But I 
put it to yourself, if you could at 
all reconcile it with consistency— 
if it could be supposed in any de- 
gree compatible with genuine friend- 
ship, for me to entertain such views 
as I have stated of the great leading 
truths above mentioned, without 
endeavouring to bring them under 
your review ; nay, | will go farther, 
and say,—without most seriously 
and earnestly begging your attention 
to them. 

What I fear is, that, amidst your 
various literary and professional 
pursuits, this subject may have been 
in a great measure overlooked ;_ or 
that you, like many others, have 
rested satisfied with some vague and 
general admission of the truth of 
Christianity as a whole, without 
ever particularly inquiring what it 
is, or how, according to its own 
statements, we are personally in- 
terested in the hopes it reveals. I 
have certainly met with not a few, 
distinguished for extensive knowl- 
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ledge on other subjects, who allowed 
this one, which, if seriously con- 
sidered, must be admitted by all 
to be of the very first importance, 
to pass unexamined and disregard- 
ed. Now, if you have never se- 
riously considered the testimony of 
revelation on the topics above re- 
ferred to, you must admit, that it 
is possible, at least, that I may be 
in the right ; and if I be, reflect, I 
beseech you, my dear sir, on the 
deeply eventful consequences which 
this supposition involves. Your 
safety and happiness in the world 
to come, according to my view of 
this revelation, are essentially con- 
nected with your receiving its doc- 
trines ;—your experiencing that 
transforming effect on the heart and 
character, without which, we are 
assured, we cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven ;—and your resting 
your hopes on that foundation which 
it teaches us is the only one on 
which we can build with safety for 
eternity. 

As I firmly believe that, accord- 
ing to the declarations of Scripture, 
the Almighty orders the various 
circumstances in our history, I can- 
not contemplate this truth, and re- 
flect that it.is under the arrange- 
ments of this overruling Prov idence 
that we have become acquainted, 
without being oppressed with a 
strong feeling of deep responsibility, 
when [ look forward to the future 
scenes which Christianity unfolds. 
While it points us to a day, when 
all the unnumbered millions of our 
race shall stand before the tribunal 
of the Son of God, I should trem- 
ble to look forward to that interest- 
ing period, if it should then be 
found, that, with my sentiments of 
the necessity of personally embrac- 
ing the Gospel of Jesus Christ, I 
had so frequently enjoyed+the plea- 
sure of your society, and thus had 
an opportunity of calling your at- 
tention to that which I was con- 
vinced to be essential to your ever- 
lasting peace, if that opportunity 
had all along been neglected. 

I must again then, my dear sir, 
Cnrist. Osserv. No. 288. 
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beg you will not be offended with me 
for bringing the subject of this letter 
under your notice. In whatever 
light you may view this address, or 
whatever use you may make of it, 
I trust you will not for a mome nt 
entertain a doubt of the purity and 
sincerity of the motive by which it 
is dictated ; and that it is with the 
warmest affection, and most cordial 
estcem, I subscribe myself 
Your friend and servant, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


DurinG a recent visit to the Low 
Countries, my attention has been 
drawn to a very beautiful essay on 
the important duty of the reading of 
the holy Scriptures, which is the 
more interesting as having been 
written by a Roman Catholic, and 
as being prefixed to an “ authorised 
version” of the New Testament. 
At the present moment, when the 
circulation of the Divine word 
among the Romanists occupies the 
public attention, in several impor- 
tant points of view, this document 
may be an acceptable contribution 
to your pages ; [ have therefore in- 
closed a translation. I shall only 
add, that the edition* of the New 
Testament to which the following 
“ preface” is annexed, was transla- 
ted into the French from the Vul- 
gate, and printed at Mons in 1667 : 
it was sanctioned by the “ privi- 
lege” of his Most Catholic Majes- 
ty, Charles, King of Spain, dated at 
Bruxelles, 24th July, 1666.—I am, 
sir, yours, &c. G, C,G, 


*I have not met with the original edi- 
tion: my translation is made from an ¢7- 
tract of the preface to the Mons New Tes- 
tament, contained in an interesting pamph- 
let entitled, “‘Conversion de Familles 
Catholiques-Romaines, dans le Grand- 
Duch® de Bade, au Christianisme Evan- 
gelique.” This work, originally written 
in German, by Dr. Tzschirner, has been 
translated into F —7 and published at 
Liege with notes, , (Lbelieve by M. 
Vanderbaue, a = besacth pastor iu that 
city ; but the name is not given.) 
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PREFACE TO THE FRENCH TESTA- 
MENT, MONS, 1667. 

It is so essential to al] Christians 
to love and venerate the New Testa- 
ment, that it may be said that they 
cannot allow these sentiments to be 
extinguished, without forgetting the 
pame they bear, or renouncing that 
to which they belong. We are the 
children and disciples of Jesus 
Christ; if we then really love these 
two amiable titles, and consider 
them as constituting all our dignity 
and glory, how precious ought that 
sacred book to be to us, since it is 
an assemblage of the Divine in- 
structions of our Master, and the 
Testament which ensures to us the 
heritage of our Father! It is true 
that the new law which St. Paul 
calls the law of the Spirit of life, 
and which he always opposes to the 
old law, as aministre‘ion of death, is 
not the simple letter of the New 
Testament, but the love of God, 
which the Holy Spirit writes in the 
hearts of Christians as a living and 
inward law, which renders them 
properly children of the new cove- 
nant, as they are called by St. Au- 
gustin. But it is also certain that 
that inward law has such a union 
with the outward law contained in 
the book of the New Testament, 
that the saints have alway consi- 
dered the Word as the chief means 
of which God made use to write in 
their hearts that law of love and 
grace. It is for that reason they 
have always made one of the prin- 
cipal duties of the pious Christian 
to consist in meditating without 
ceasing on the truths which God 
teaches us by that Divine book ; 
for they have not considered the 
Word as separated from the Holy 
Spirit, but as being filled with his 
fire, with his unction, and with his 
influence, which renders it capable 
of producing in every well-disposed 
mind the same gracious effect which 
it has uniformly produced through- 
out the world in the conversion of 
mankind. 

We must not then be surprized 
that the holy fathers so frequently 


complain of the negligence of the 
faithful in the discharge of this im- 
portant duty. The Gospel, say 
these holy men, is the mouth of 
Jesus Christ. His abode is in hea- 
ven; but he speaks continually on 
earth. How then can he dare call 
himself the servant of Jesus Christ, 
who takes no pains to know his will ; 
and how can he be ready to obey 
him, if he neglect to listen to him? 
“ The precepts of the Gospel,” says 


St. Cyprian, “are the foundation of 


our confidence, and the nourishment 
of our souls: in reading them we 
find the light which conducts us, 
the power which supports us, and 
the remedies which cure us.” 

This holy man then shews, and 
the other fathers after him, the great 
advantage which the Gospel has 
over all the books of the Old Tes- 
tament ; for though Jesus Christ is 
the end of the law, and has there 
been prefigured in a variety of ways, 
nevertheless he is so concealed that 
there are few persons found who 
have sufficient light to discover him, 
especially in these latter days, in 
which the sacred Scriptures are so 
little read. 

But in the Gospel He who was 
foretold by the Prophets presents 
himself to us; God descends from 
heaven to conduct us thither, says 
St. Cyprian; and we no longer re- 


ceive, as formerly, the oracles of 


God by the word of his saints, but 
we adore the truth of God spoken 
by God himself. 

“The life of Jesus Christ which 
is there described,” says St. Augus- 
tin, “is a continual guide for the 
regulation of our own.” “ We 
there see, in the sick and the pos- 
sessed whom he cured, all that oc- 


curs in the diseases and the cure of 


our souls. And it is a sufficient 
motive tg forsake sin and to live 
godly,” adds the same father, “ to 
consider the good things which he 
renounced, and the evils which he 
endured : for we only sin in two 
ways, either in wishing for that 
which he despised, or in avoiding 
that which he was content to suffer.” 






If God formerly commanded his 
people to read continually the Law 
which he gave them, and to medi- 
tate thereon day and night, how 
can we neglect to read the Law of 
Jesus Christ, the words of which are 
spirit and life; since, having entered 
by baptism into the Catholic faith, 
of which Jesus Christ is the founder, 
we ought to regard the Gospel as 
our rule, which teaches us his will, 
which assures us of his promises, 
which is our light in this world, and 
which will one day judge us in the 
other. It is that which made St. 
Cesaire, Bishop of Arles, say, that 
“even those who know not how to 
read are not excusable, on that ac- 
count, for being ignorant of what 
they might learn by reading the 
Gospel; for if the most ignorant 
and the lowest of the people, not 
only in towns but in villages, find 
means,” says that saint, “ to have 
read to them, and to learn, profane 
and worldly songs, how will they 
pretend after that to plead ignor- 
ance as their excuse for having never 
learned any thing from the Gospel ?” 
“ You have invention enough,” adds 
he, “to learn, without knowing how 
to read, what the devil teaches you, 
that you may be lost; and you have 
notenough to learn from the mouth 
of Jesus Christ the truth by which 
you may be saved.” 

It would be endless to mention 
all that has been said by the holy 
fathers, respecting the excellence of 
the Gospel. Ail their works are 
full of marks of veneration, not only 
for the sacred history of the life of 
Jesus Christ, but also for all the 
other books which compose the New 
Testament. We might shew in 
what manner they have spoken of 
it; but as we have made some ob- 
servations at the commencements 
of these books, we shall only say 
here, that the Acts are the accom- 
plishment of the Gospel, since we 
there see the descent of the Holy Spi- 
rit, which Jesus Christ had promised; 
the formation of the church; and 
the charity, the patience, and the 
perfect union of the primitive Chris- 
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tians ;—that St. Paul isthe first in- 
terpreter of the Gospel; that he ex- 
plains all the mysteries of Jesus 
Christ, and that he instructs us in 
all the rules of Christian morality 
and virtue. The Epistles of St. 
Peter and the other Apostles are 
filled with the fire and unction of 
the Holy Spirit. The Apocalypse, in 
its divine and prophetic obscurity, 
has sparks of light which strike the 
heart, and deeply i impress the hum- 
ble soul with the majesty of God. 

It is hoped that not only the most 
enlightened, but even the most sim- 
ple understandings, might here find 
what will be necessary for their in- 
struction ; provided they read with 
entire simplicity of heart, and that 
they humbly approach the Son of 
God , Saying with St. Peter, “ Lord, 
to whom shall we go? thos hast the 
words of eternal life,” and it is thou 
alone who canst teach them to us ! 
We must approach him, as those 
did of whom it is said in the Gospel, 
they came to hear him, and to be 
cured of their diseases; for “ cu- 
riosity,” according to St. Augustin, 
“is a wound of the mind, so much 
the more dangerous as it is more 
concealed ; and if we think only of 
satisfying it in reading the words of 
our Saviour, it would be to nourish 
our disease by the remedy which 
ought to cure it.” He who seeks 
only for salvation in the Gospel, 
will find it, as well as the knowledge 
which he sought not; and he who 
seeks only to satisfy a vain desire 
after knowledge, is in danger of be- 
coming more ignorant and blind, in 
becoming more presumptuous ; 
since, according to the saying of a 
creat saint, “ pride shuts the eyes of 
the soul, as humility opens them.” 

To make the obscurities of that 
study an obstacle to our persever- 
ance in it, would be the means of 
our losing all the fruit which we 
might gather from so holy a pursuit. 
St. Augustin, the most enlightened 
of all the holy fathers, fails not to 
acknowledge that the Scriptures are 
full of wisdom so exalted, and so 
prefound, that there is much more 
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beyond than within our comprehen- 
sion. And after this, shall we be 
surprised that what has happened 
to other saints has happened to us, 
and that we cannot penetrate what 
has remained concealed to the most 
enlightened of men. 

“ The Holy Scriptures,” says St. 
Gregory, ‘ are like a great river, 
which has always flowed, and will 
continue to flow to the end of time.’ 
The great and the little, the strong 
end the weak, there find that living 

water which springs up to heaven. 
It offers itself to all; it is propor- 
tioned to all; its simplicity conde- 
scends to the meanest capacity, 
and its height elevates the most 
exalted All may partake indifie- 
rently; but, far from exhausting, 
by supplying ourselves from the 
fountain, we leave always depths 
of wisdom and knowledge, when we 
adore without comprehending.” 

But what ought to console us in 
this obscurity, is, according to St. 
Augustin, that the holy Scriptures 
offer to us, in an easy and intelli- 
gible manner, all that is necessary 
for the conduct of our lives; that 
they explain and elucidate them- 
selves, by declaring plainly in some 
parts what is mentioned obscurely 
in others; and yet even the obscu- 
rity which we find is very useful, if 
we view it with the eye of faith and 
piety ; as pearls and precious stones 
are so much the more valuable, as 
they are the more rare, and as they 
are found only with much trouble. 
For the same reason, silver, in the 
time of Solomon, was as much 
despised as stones, as the Scriptures 
inform us ; because it was so com- 
mon. Thus it is, according to 
St. Denys and Augustin, that the 
majesty of God, and the excellence 
of his wisdom, are, as it were, sur- 
rounded with a cloud, and con- 
cealed under shadows and figures, 
which we can only penetrate by 
much meditation and labour, in or- 
der that they may impress the hearts 
ina more lively manner with, that 
religious fear and profound reve- 
rence which they claim. 


It was also necessary to man, in 
the state into which sin had re- 
duced him, that God should declare 
his truth in such a manner as to 
humble his pride by the difficulty 
he should have in penetrating its 
mysteries, ‘This serves to rouse his 
indolence ; to oblige him to ask, that 
he may receive; toseek, that he may 
find; and to knock long at the door, 
that it may be opened. It shews 
him also, that the Spirit of God 
alone knows the mind of God 3 and 
that it is by the Spirit, and not by 
his own understanding, that he 
must learn what God teaches him. 
It is to cure him of that indifference 
which makes him too apt to despise 
what he obtains without difficulty, 
Its effect is constantly to renew 
his admiration and love of the wis- 
dom of God, in presenting it to him 
under different ideas and by fresh 
types. Finally; when he shall have 
understood one of those hidden 
truths which the prophet terms dia- 
monds, it enables him to taste a 
joy, which is the greater in propor- 
tion as it had formerly appeared to 
him obscure, and as he had had 
difliculty in discovering it. St. Au- 
gustin assures us, that this joy is so 
lively and pure, in one who fears 
God, and who ouly seeks to know 
him in his word that he may obey 
and love him, that there is nething 
on earth comparable to it, and that 
it is the greatest consolation of those 
who are still in the wilderness, It 
is what this holy doctor has com- 
prised in these excellent words 
which merit well our considera- 
tion. “ ‘There are,” says he, “in the 
holy Scriptures, profound myste- 
ries, which God keeps concealed in 
order to render them more highly 
estimated, which he permits us long 
to seek, in order to exercise and 
humble us by this labour; and 
which he discovers to us when it 
pleases him, in order that they 
may be the joy and support of our 
hearts.” 

This same saint (whose mind, as 
humble as it was exalted, pene- 
trated with more light than any 
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other, into the spirit and meaning 
of the sacred Scriptures, which St. 
Gregory calls “the mind of God,’’) 
adds to what we have said another 
very important truth, and which 
affords much consolation to minds 
not fully enlightened. It is, that 
that multiplicity of precepts and 
mysteries which is spread in so 
many different ways through these 
holy books, are all in conformity to 
that one commandment, “ to love 
God with all our heart, and our 
neighbour as ourself.” or holy 
Scripture,” says that great doctor, 
“forbids but one thing, which is 
covetousness and love of the crea- 
ture; and it commands but one 
thing, which is charity and the love 
of God. Upon this double rule is 
established all Christian morality.” 

On this hang, according to the 
words of Jesus Christ, all the Law 
and the Prophets; and, we may add, 
all the mysteries and instructions 
of the new law; for love, as says 
St. Paul, is the fulfilment of the law. 
“Tt is that love,” adds Augustin, 
“ which is the root ; all the truths 
are as the branches and fruit.” “ If 
you cannot understand,” says he, 
“ all these branches which have so 
great an extent, content yourself 
with the root which contains them 
all. He who loves knows all, for 
he possesses that to which they all 
tend. Say not, then, that you cannot 
understand the Scriptures. Love 
God, and there is nothing which 
you shall not comprehend. When 
Scripture is clear, it plainly points 
out the love of God; and when it 
is obscure, it points it out obscurely. 
ife then knows what is clear and 
what is obscure in Scripture, who 
knows how to love God, and whose 
life is regulated by that love.” It 
is with this disposition that we ought 
to read the word of Jesus Christ ; 
and it is this love which, purifying 
our heart, will dissipate by degrees 
those obscurities which we find, and 
which will increase our light more 
and more. According to the as- 
surance of the same father, when 
he says, It is love which asks; it is 


love which seeks ; it is love which 
knocks at the door, and causes it to 
be opened ; and it is by love that we 
shall remain stedfast in those truths 
which the Spirit of God has reveal- 
ed to us.” 

Let us never separate the word 
from the Spirit of Christ. Let us 
invoke his Spirit whilst reading his 
word, that it may not be to us a 
dead and barren letter, but living 
and efficacious ; being accompani- 
ed by the unction and influence of 
his grace. 

But that which is a great conso- 
lation to us, and which ought to 
give us a peculiar love for the word 
of Jesus Christ, is, that in whatso- 
ever state we are, it is always salu- 
tary and profitable. The word of 
Jesus Christ may be read profitably 
by those even who are still in sin 5 
provided they make use of it to dis- 
cover their maladies, to have a fear 
of the judgment of God, to hope in 
his mercy, and to place themselves 
in the hands of him who can heal 
them. Thus it is not only the food 
of healthy souls, and of those esta- 
blished in grace; but it is also the 
consolation of sinners, the light of 
the blind, the remedy of the dis- 
eased, and life to the dead. 

The meditation of evangelical and 
apostolic truths may be continual. 
At all times, in every condition ; 
however weak, we may nourish our- 
selves with this bread of life, which 
is “ the food of the blessed,” as says 
St. Augustin; we may have the law 
of God in our hearts, in our minds, 
and in our mouths, and draw from 
his Scripture, aecording to St. Paul, 
[see Romans xv. 5.] the “ comfort” 
which will confirm us in “ patience” 
and “ hope” of good to come. 


—=— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
«“ Tuey alsoare to be accursed,” as- 
serts the Eighteenth Article of our 
Church, “ that presume to say that 
“every man shall be saved by the 
“law or sect which he professeth ; 
“ so that he be diligent to frame his 
“ life according to that law and the 
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“light of nature. For holy Scrip- 
“ture doth set out unto us only the 
“name of Jesus Christ, whereby 
“men must be saved.” It is not 
my intention to enter upon the dis- 

cussion of this celebrated article, 
which, in spite of the Seripeiral 
proof of its truth which itself ad- 
duces, has been more eavilled at 
than most of the Thirty-nine, but 
only to point out what appears to 
me to be a mistake in its interpre- 
taiton, under which many of its 
advocates have laboured. Not to 
trouble your readers with quotations 
from the various pages which have 
fostered this criticism, I will content 
myself with the words of that expo- 
sition to which in this case, I believe, 
(as well as in many other,) succeed- 
ing commentators have been in- 
debted. “ They are here condemn- 
ed,” says the excellent Bishop Bur- 
net, “who think that every man 
shall be saved by the law or sect 
which he professeth. Wherea great 
difference is to be observed between 
the words saved by the law and 
saved in the law; the one is con- 
demned, but not the other. To be 
saved by alaw or sect, signifies that 
by the virtue of that law or sect, 
such men who follow it may be 
saved: whereas, to be savedin a law 
or sect, imports only that God may 
extend his compassion to men that 
are engaged in talse religions. The 
former only is condemned by this 
article, which affirms nothing res- 
pecting the other.” 

Minute verbal criticism (especial- 
ly in the English language) is very 
apt to mislead an inquirer after 
truth; and I confess that,on reading 
the remarks above quoted, my mind 
recurred to a well-known example 
of an error arising from this source, 
in the interpretation once put on the 
phrase “very fur gone from ori- 
ginal righteousness.’ *” Remembering 
further, that that error was refuted 
by means of the Latin version of the 
Articles, which is contained in the 
preface of Burnet’s book, accom- 
panied by the remark that “ both the 
Latin and English are equally au- 


[Dec. 


thentical,” 1 turned to that version, 
and found the words “IN lege aut 
secta.” 

Surely, then, the real meaning of 
the compilers cannot be doubtful : 
and whether their doctrine be scrip- 
tural or otherwise, an interpreter 
ought at least not to adapt it to his 
own views by a false gloss upon 
their words. All writers, whether 
sacred or profane, ought to be con- 
strued in their expressed or clearly 
implied meaning; and those who 
revolt from their conclusions ought 
not to mutilate their text. Nothing 
can be more injurious to the culti- 


‘vation of trae Christian sincerity, 


than the too frequent practice of 
signing formularies, “cum grano 
salis,’” while professing to adopt 
them in their literal grammatical 
meaning. If the document be 
faulty, let it be amended ; but let 
not minute criticism be called in to 
make it contravene its own design. 
¥. V¥. 


—— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tne authorised English translation 
of Heb. vii. 18, 19, appears very in- 
correct and awkward ; for the addi- 
tion of the word “did,” in the 19th 
verse, grammatically requires the 
words “make nothing perfect” to 
complete the sentence, which brings 
out a meaning the exact contrary of 
that intended both by the Apostle 
and the translators, and intimated by 
the disjunctive “but.” The trans- 
lators, however, doubtless intended 
the added auxiliary “did” to con- 
vey the sense of “made something 
perfect.” Still the question remains, 
What was perfected? which the 
sentence cannot be brought to an- 
swer. The French translation of 
Martin runs thus: “Il se fait une 
abolition du commandement qui a 
précede, a cause de sa foiblesse, et 
par ce qu’ il ne pouvait point profiter. 
Car la loi n’a rien amené a la per- 
fection; mais ce qui a amené 4 la 
perfection, c’est ce qui été intro- 
duit par dessus, savoir une meilleure 
esperance, par laquelle nous ap- 
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rochons de Dieu.” This has avoid- 
ed the difficulty that hangs over our 
translation by bringing in the sen- 
tence “ce quia amené a la perfec- 
tion ;” but I do not see what au- 
thority it has for doing so. The 
Italian of Diodati appears still far- 
ther from the mark, and the intro- 
duction of the words “si bene” does 
not make the passage more clear.— 
If the following reading be, as it ap- 
pears to me consistent with the ge- 
nius of the Greek language, it would 
remove the difficulty. ‘“ There is 
verily a disannulling of the com- 
mandment going before for the 
weakness & unprofitableness there- 
of, (for the law made nothing per- 
fect, ) but there is the bringing in of 
a better hope by which we draw 
nigh unto God.” By this the words 
“ Aderndig mpoaysans evroAys” are 
put into direct opposition to 
“ exsitayuyn xperrovog edmidos” and 
“go avurns adbeveg xos avwpsdrss”’ 
o ds ag eyyiZousv cw dew,” and the 
unprofitableness of the first covenant 
is put into strong and striking con- 
trast with the life-giving privileges of 
the second. Ido not see any objec- 
tion that can be made to the supposi- 
tion that “ Oudev yap ereAsiwoev 6 vo- 
wos” is a parenthesis accounting for 
the epithets “ agdeves” and “avuperes” 
which had been applied to the law, 
and that being granted “ ywsra” is 
the only word that can be under- 
stood in connexion with “ eréica- 
yoyn.”? 


A CONSTANT READER. 
i 
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Ephes. v. 30.— For we are mem- 
bers of his body. 
How different is the character given 
in Scripture of true religion, from 
that mere form and profession which 
often pass current in the world, 
under its name! It is not a few 
ceremonies, a course of outward 
observances, or even a decent 
regard to the common duties of 
morality that constitutes true 
religion ::it is a union to Christ; 
such a union as insures both our 


justification and our sanctification ; 
in other words, the pardon of our 
sins, and our acceptance with God 
for the sake of the infinite merits of 
the Redeemer, and that renewal of 
our minds in true righteousness and 
holiness, by which we are enabled 
to bring forth fruit to the glory of 
God. Religion thus viewed is a 
state of the highest happiness : it is 
that which alone can support us 
amidst the troubles of life, give us 
solid peace in death, and unfold to 
us the glories of the eternal world. 
It is also a state of the highest ex- 
altation; for. what can be more 
ennobling than to be members of 
Christ, children of God, and inher- 
itors of the kingdom of heaven? 
Yet to this dignity does every true 
Cliistian arrive: he is a member 
of the body of Christ; he is one 
with Christ, and Christ with him ; 
in the language of the Apostle, 
“ Christ is formed in him the hope 
of glory :” he is Clnist’s,and Christ 
is God’s ; and hence flows to him, 
through this inexhaustible fountain, 
whatever is necessary for his best 
and eternal welfare. 

The declaration in the text will 
lead us to consider, 

First, The nature of the union to 
Christ here mentioned. 

Secondly, The privilege of those 
who are partakers of it. 

Thirdly, Some marks by which 
we may judge whether we are uni- 
ted to him. 

First, then, we are to inquire into 
the nature of the union to Christ 
mentioned in the text.—The Scrip- 
tures illustrate this union by various 
comparisons, ‘Thus he is spoken of 
as the good Shepherd, and we as 
his sheep, guided, defended, and 
fed by his hand. Again, he is the 
Corner-stone, and his members are 
the building ; he unites and supports 
the whole spiritual edifice, all the 
parts of which, aptly fitted together, 
grow up a holy temple to his glory. 
He is also a King, and all true be- 
lievers are his subjects: he rules 
over them by his righteous laws, he 
keeps them in peace, and he pro- 
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tects them from their enemies; 
while they, on their part, being 
“made willing in the day of his 
power,” submit themselves to his 
sway, and yield him a true, though 
imperfect, allegiance. So also, He 
is the vine,and they are the branches: 
thev are engrafted into him, and 
derive from his fulness, every sup- 
ply of spiritual vigour and nourish- 
ment: they bring forth fruit, only 
by means of their union to him, and 
without him can do nothing. This 
union and participation are still more 
fully illustrated, under the emblem 
of food, by which the body is sup- 
ported and kept in health for the 
performance of its various functions. 
Our Lord describes himself as the 
true mana which came down from 
heaven, of which whosoever should 
eat, should live for ever. “T am 
the bread of life,” said he: “ he 
that cometh unto me shall never 
hunger, and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst.” This spir- 
itual participation, he further teach- 
es, is not a matter of little mo- 
ment, but is absolutely necessary 
to salvation. “ Verily verily, I say 
unto you, Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you: who- 
so eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, hath eternal life, and I 
will raise him up at the last day.” 
Again, this union is represented 
in Scripture under the emblem of 
marriage, which shews us the duty 
of a willing devotion of our heart 
and affections in the service of 
Christ, while from him we receive 
support, protection, and the en- 
joyment of his love and favour.— 
It was this particular illustration 
which the Apostle had immediate- 
ly in view, in the words of the 
text, which are intreduced in the 
course of his exhortations on the 
duties of the marriage state. And 
he sums up the whole by adding, 
“we are members of his body ;” 
an illustration which he also uses 
in other epistles, to shew the close 
union betweenChrist and his church. 
* We being many,” says he, in the 
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Epistle to the Romans, “ are one 
body in Christ; and every one 
members one of another.” Christ is 
the head, “ from which all the body 
by joints and bands having nourish- 
ment ministered, and knit together, 
increaseth with the increase ot God.” 
All mankind indeed have a rela- 
tionship to God as his creatures, 
formed by his hand, and designed to 
live to his glory ; but, having failed 
in this great obligation of their ex- 
istenice, they do ail in their power to 
forget the ties which bind them to 
their Maker and all-merciful Bene- 
factor. Still they are his, by this 
first and unalienable right; for he 
hath made them, and not they them- 
selves. But the true Christian is 
united to Him in a cioser and more 
endearing union by the blood of 
Christ: he is his by the right of 
redemption, as well as of creation ; 
by the indwelling of his Spirit in his 
heart, and by a willing dedication 
of himself to hts service. By nature 
he was dead in trespasses and sins, 
and alierated from the life of God 
through wicked works; but by 
means of his union to Christ, he 
begins to live a new and spiritual 
life, according to the language of 
the Apostle, “ Christ liveth in me ; 
and the life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me.” 

Here then is expressed the closest 
possible union; a union so impor- 
tant and necessary, that as well 
might it be expected that the mem- 
bers of the natural body could live 
and grow separated from the head, 
as aman bea Christian, or bring 
forth the fruits of true Christianity, 
severed from Christ. 

But we shall see the nature of 
this union more plainly if we con- 
sider the manner in which it is ef- 
fected. This is, on the part of man, 
by means of a true and lively faith 
in Christ, wrought in the heart by 
the power of the Holy Spirit; and 
on the part of God by the gift of that 
Spirit, to dwell in us, and to make 
us new creatures in Christ Jesus. 
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First, then, there must be faith as 
the bond of union. Faith leads us 
to renounce ourselves, and, disclaim- 
ing all merit of our own, to depend 
wholly upon the Saviour for pardon 
and acceptance with God. This 
fundamental grace of the Christian 
character lays hold, as it were, of 
the Redeemer in his various rela- 
tions to mankind in the covenant of 
mercy. It is not enough that the 
understanding is convinced; there 
must be also a personal application 
of the truths of the Gospel to our 
own particular case. We must feel 
our individual weakness and sintul- 
ness, and have recourse to the re- 
demption that is in Christ as a full 
remedy for all our wants. Faith 
thus embraces the promises of God, 
made to the true penitent ; it “ re- 
ceives Christ Jesus the Lord;” it 
gladly accepts of “ the righteous- 
ness of God in Christ ;” it thank- 
fully prostrates itself at the foot 
of the cross of Christ; it introduces 
ihe believer to a state of adoption 
into the family of God, in place 
of his former alienation from him ; 
it is the instrument of his justifica- 
tion; and in proportion as it is in 
vigorous exercise it brings peace 
iuto his soul. It looks to Christ, it 
feeds on him with thanksgiving, it 


reposes on him for the supply of 


every necessity. 

But besides faith, there is the 
gift of the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
us,as a bond of union to Christ, 
The Scriptures bear witness to this 
ruth in numerous passages; as, 
for example, “If a man have not 


the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 


his;” ‘ Hereby know we that we 
dwell in him, because he hath given 
us his Spirit ;”-and again, “ He that 
is joined unto the Lord is one spi- 
rit.” Our union to Christ is a union 
of love: now, “ the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the 
power of the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto us.” It is also a union 
of holiness, and in this respect also 
the Holy Spirit dwells in our hearts 
as his temple, his chosen seat, there 
shedding abroad the graces of faith, 
Curisr. Ossery. No. 288. 
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humility, meekness, heavenly mind- 
edness, and whatever else is lovely 
and of good report. He presides 
over the whole man, regulating the 
will, the understanding, and the af- 
fections, and bringing every thought 
into willing captivity to the obe- 
dience of Christ. These graces of 
the renewed life are both proofs of 
union to the Saviour, since they shew 
the operation of his Spirit in the 
heart, and are in part the essence of 
that union itself, which is holy, spi- 
ritual,and heavenly, The Christian 
is not allied to Christ merely in that 
outward sense in which all mankind 
have a bond of union to him, by his 
having become partaker of our flesh; 
but he is also united to him by be- 
ing raised in some measure toa parti- 
cipation of his Spirit. The presence 
of Christ in his heart is shewn by 
an imitation of the example of 
Christ. The union, in a word, is of 
a two-fold kind, that by which he 
receives pardon, justification, and 
peace, and that by which he becomes 
renewed in the spirit of his mind, 
Without this union he would, on the 
one hand, remain for ever exposed 
to the anger of God for his trans- 
gressions ; while, on the other, he 
would never fecl any desire to for- 
sake them, and to return to his just- 
ly offended Creator, But now, be- 
ing united to Christ, he not only is 
justified by faith, and has poe 
with God, but the love of his Sav- 
iour constrains him to present him- 
self body and soul to the service of 
his infinitely gracious Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Sanctifier. 

Secondly, Having thus consid- 
ered something of the nature of 
this union, we are now to inquire 
into the privileges attendant upon 
it. These will, however, be appa- 
rent from what has been already 
stated. In truth, all the blessings 
of religion flow from union to Christ. 
By virtue of it, our natural state 
of sin, and guilt, and death, is ex- 
changed for a new state of pardon, 
and holiness, and eternal life, As 
transgressors against God we were 
under the sentence of his righteous 
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law; but “ there is now no condem- 
nation to them that are in Christ Je- 
sus,” his infinite meriis being made 
available for their pardon and recon- 
ciliation with God. Hence he is 
called their righteousness, the end 
of the law for righteousness; by his 
blood they are cleansed, by his 
stripes they are healed. Under his 
protection they remain in perfect 
safety; even their afflictions are 
turned into blessings, and all things 
are made to work together for their 
good. Instead of being exposed to 
the wrath of God, they, in conse- 
quence of this union, become par- 
takers of his love and favour; ac- 
cording to the prayer of our Lord 
himself for his disciples, “ that the 
love wherewith thou hast loved me 
may be in them, and I in them.” 


Thus joined to the Redeemer, they 


are not only interested in the bene 
fits procured for them by his holy 
life and expiatory death upon earth, 
but also in his intercession for them 
in heaven: he appears in the pre- 
sence of God for them; he is their 
Advocate with the Father ; he pleads 
their cause as their High Priest, en- 
tered into the holy of holies; he 
sends down the HolySpirit,the Com- 
forter,to abide with them; he opens 
to them a way of access to the 
throne of God; he eccounts them 
his brethren ; “ he gives them power 
to become the sons of God,” and 
“if sons then heirs, heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ.” They 
have communion with him, already 
begun during the short period of 
this mortal life; they live as con- 
stantly in his sight; they enjoy the 
communications of his grace ; they 
draw nigh to him, and he to them: 
to promote, though with much re- 
maining imperfection, and innume- 
rable sins and failures, his glory, is 
their supreme object of desire ; their 
constant cause of pain and humilia- 
tion is, that their union to him is 
not more practically operative in iis 
effects upon their hearts and lives ; 
yet still they view it as constitvting 
their highest privilece ; they fee! the 
value of it amidst their deepest sor- 
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rows ; and they often “rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory,” 
under circumstances which, to the 
mind of one whose whole portion 
was upon earth, would present no- 
thing but grief and disappointment. 
United to Christ, God is their por- 
tion, their unspeakable reward ; they 
are pardoned by his mercy, they are 
regenerated by his grace, they are 
comforted by his promises, they are 
covered frum danger under the sha- 
dow of his wings, and they look 
forwerd to the eternal consumma- 
tion of their happiness in the en- 
joyment of his presence for ever in 
heaven. Compared with blessings 
like these, how worthless is all that 
the world accounts great or privi- 
leged! This truly is heaven com- 
menced upon earth, and a toretaste 
of the heaven of heavens above. 
And what heightens and secures the 
whole is, that it is not a benefit 
enjoyed only for a short time, or 
secured by a doubtful tenure. The 
Apostle Paul, therefore, after show- 
ing what it is to be in Christ, and 
the results of that union, the deli- 
verance which it brings- from. con- 
demuation, and the spirituality of 
life to which it gives birth, most 
sublimely concludes his argument 
by saving, “I am persuaded that 
neither death nor life, nor angels, 
nor princ'palities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any oth- 
er creature, shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Thirdly. In proportion then to 
the importance of being united to 
Christ, and to the value of the be- 
nefits which flow from this union, 
is the care which we ought to ex- 
ercise, that we be not deceived in 
judging whether we are thus united. 
In bringing ourselves to the test. 
we must bear in mind, that far 
more is necessary than a mere out- 
ward appearance of union. The 
Jews of old were ever ready to 
boast of their high religious pri- 
vileges: they had Abraham to their 
father; many of the most eminent 
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servants of God were of their na- 
tion: they had the appointed rites 
of Divine worship, the visible pre- 
sence of God in their temple, his 
lively oracles in their hands: yet in 
spirit a large proportion of them 
were living as much “ without God 
in the world” as the Gentiles who 
had never heard of his name. ‘Thus 
also, under the Christian dispen- 
sation, many deceive themselves 
with the outward forms of religion: 
they have been baptized in the 
name of Christ, they call themselves 
his followers, they perhaps even 
partake of the emblems of his body 
and blood; they observe many forms 
of devotion and duties of morality ; 
and this is all that they consider re- 
quisite, if indeed they reflect upon 
the subject at all, to constitute that 
union to Christ, which the Scriptures 
point out as of indispensabie ne- 
cessity to salvation. But with all 
this they may still fall far short of 
a truly spiritual union, The sa- 
craments themselves, upon which 
perhaps they place a large share of 
their dependence, are but visible 
signs and seals of this union: they 
do not of necessity confer this grace 
upon the partaker; for there may 
be true union to Christ, where un- 
avoidable circumstances have pre- 
vented a participation in either of 
them, and there may be an utter 
disunion where they have been out- 
wardly and visibly received, the 
latter of them perhaps often, and 
under circumstances the most so- 
lemn, 

Not indeed that either of these 
sacred institutions is of slight im- 
portance : the true servant of Christ 
is very far from thinking them so; 
he views baptism as the divinely 
appointed visible sign and seal of 
his cleansing by the blood of Christ ; 





of his burial with him to the deeds 
of the flesh, and his resurrection to 
newness of life: he is “ baptized 
into Christ ;” the supper of the 
Lord also he estimates as another 
divinely appointed sign and seal 
of this union; “ The cup of bless- 
ing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? 
the bread which we break, is it not 
the communion of the body of 
Christ ?” but inestimably valuable 
and important as they are, our par- 
ticipation of them is not in itself a 
proof that we are savingly united 
to him. Again and again must 
we remember, that the only sure 
proof of union to Christ is to have 
the Spirit of Christ. We must love 
him, we must place our whele de- 
pendence upon him for salvation, 
and we must walk in his steps. ‘The 
proud man, the vain, the selfish, 
the worldly, the self-righteous, the 
impenitent, the unholy, have no 
evidence of being in this state of 
union; their dispositions and con 
duct shew the fact to be quite oth- 
erwise ; for union with Christ ever 
produces conformity to his image. 
If the heart be void of the spiritual 
graces which characterise the true 
Christian, it is self-deception to be 
contented with any other pretended 
mark of union. “ If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature; old 
things are passed away, and all 
things are become new.” With this 
simple test then ever ‘at hand, and 
with humble prayer to the Searcher 
of all hearts to guide us in the 
use of it, we cannot fail to ascer- 
tain what is our true character in 
the sight of God ; and oh! that we 
may duly feel the importance of the 
inquiry, and make no delay in com- 
ing to a decision on a point of such 
infinite importance ! 










































To the Editor of ihe Christian Observer. 


One of your correspondents has 
lately touched upon the behaviour 
due from Christians towards their 
domestics and dependants, and the 
subject is most worthy of attention ; 
and that not only for the sake of the 
servant but also of the master> for 
every Christian is required to bring 
forth “the fruits of the Spirit,” 
many of which are called into ccn- 
stant exercise in domestic life. It 


becomes the faithful follower of 


Christ, to be watchful to see whe- 
ther or not he possesses that impor- 
tant proof of Christian sincerity 
which arises from the habitual ex- 
hibition of a spirit of meekness, gen- 
tleness, forbearance, and due consid- 
eration towards those who are placed 
under his controul. The following 
passage, from Paley, describes the 
relative situation of master and ser- 
vant in so just and interesting a 
manner, that it deserves to be fa- 
miliar to the mind of every Chris- 
tian master, as a guide for the ex- 
amination of his own behaviour. 

“ A party of friends setting out 
together upon a journey soon find 
it to be the best for all sides, that, 
while they are upon the road, one 
of the company should wait upon 
the rest; another ride forward to 
seek out lodging and entertainment; 
a third carry the portmanteau ; a 
fourth take charge of the horses ; a 
fifth bear the purse, conduct and 
direct the route: not forgetting, 
however, that, as they were equal 
and independent when they set out, 
so they are all to return to a level 
again at their journey’s end. The 
same regard and respect ; the same 
forbearance, lenity, and reserve in 
using their service ; the same mild- 
ness in delivering commands, the 
same study to make their journey 
comfortable and pleasant, which 
he, whose lot it was to direct the 
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rest would, in common decency, 
think himself beund to observe to- 
wards them; ought we to shew to 
those who, in the casting of the 
parts of human society, happen to 
be placed within our power, or to 
depend upon us. I do not perceive 
any foundation for an opinion, which 
is often handed round in genteel 
company, that good usage is thrown 
away upon low and ordinary minds; 
that they are insensible of kindness, 
and incapable of gratitude. If “ by 
low and ordinary minds” are meant 
the minds of men in low and ordi- 
nary stations, they seem to be af- 
fected by benefits im the same man- 
ner as others are, and to be no less 
ready to requite them: and it would 
be a very unaccountable law of na- 
ture, if it were otherwise. 

“ Whatever uneasiness we occa- 
sion to our domestics, which neither 
promotes our service nor answers 
the just end of punishment, is man- 
ifestly wrong; were it only upon 
the general principle of diminishing 
the sum of human happiness. By 
which rule we are forbidden, 1 
To enjoin unnecessary labour or 
confinement, from the mere love 
and wantonness of domination; 2. 
To insult our servants, by harsh, 
scornful, or opprobious language. 
8. To refuse them any harmless 
pleasure: And, by the same prin- 
ciple, are also forbidden cause- 
less or immoderate anger, habitual 
peevishness, and groundless suspi- 
cion.” 

The above passage may not be 
unworthy the notice of “ Christian 
observers.” tis written with thai 
delicacy > feeling which, under a 
certain coarseness of outward map- 
ner, Archdeacon Paley possessed 
in a great degree. We are brought 
in contact with our domestics every 
hour of the day ; and occasions are 
constantly arising, which prove con- 


siderable trials of temper. Besides. 
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towards them, there is less re- 
straint than towards equals or su- 
periors, and therefore harshly to 
express what we feel, is too often a 
“sin which most easily besets us.” 
But if it be, as it undoubtedly is, a 
duty to try to bring all within our 
influence to the faith and fear of 
God, how careful ought we to be, 
that we do not, by unchristian dis- 
positions, lead them to believe that 
our own professions of religion are 
vain! A true delicacy of feeling, 
independently of a higher principle, 
would teach us, in all the commands 
we give, and in all the duties we 
require, to keep back as much 
as possible the feeling of superiority, 
at least not to obtrude it without 
necessity. It must make a great 
difference to the happiness of a do- 
mestic, whether he is every moment 
made to feel that he is your depen- 
dent, or whether your kindness 
leads him to serve you, “not by 
constraint, but willingly.” No per- 
son needs complain that he has not 
sufficient opportunities of exercising 
a Christian disposition, when there 
is occasion for doing this, through- 
out the day, within his own doors. 
A CONSTANT READER. 


eee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I FEAR your correspondent’s “ cau- 
tions in affording relief to the des- 
titute,” in your number for August, 
may unintentionally produce effects 
prejudicial to the spirit of charity. 
To prevent all impositions is im- 
practicable: but we are not on that 
account to curtail the exercise of 
beneficence. The perversion of 
charity, has, no doubt, a tendency to 
weaken our sympathies, and to chill 
our best feelings; but this tendency 
does not generally take effect, ex- 
cept on minds which are more in- 
fluenced by the dread of evils than 
by the noble and powerful impulse 
of genuine benevolence. 

Your correspondent, in answer to 
“the trite observation, that it is 
be:ter to relieve ten worthless im- 
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postors, than to suffer one deserving 
object to pass by unassisted,” says, 
“that we profess a religion which 
teaches us, not to do evil that good 
may come.” How this bears on 
the subject, appears to me a mys- 
tery. Whoever relieves a poor ob- 
ject, under the impression that he is 
an impostor? How then can the 
relief afforded be doing evil on his 
part? But suppose the donor to 
be in an uncertainty; is it a sin for 
him to relieve such as are apparent- 
ly distressed? To detect imposi- 
tion is certainly our duty, if practi- 
cable: but to deny relief,even when 
the real character of the applicant 
is uncertain, if labouring under evi- 
dent distress, is, in my view, a neg- 
lect of duty, in no way to be jus- 
tified. If I understand the drift of 
your correspondent’s observations, 
they lead to this, that no relief should 
be afforded, except to persons whose 
case the benefactor is thoroughly 
acquainted with; and that, if he 
have no time to examine or means 
to ascertain their character, he is to 
grant no relief. Now, I prefer “the 
trite observation,” as your corres- 
pondent terms it, to this. It is very 
necessary to ascertain, if possible, 
the character of such asask charity ; 
but when we are solicited, the duty 
is so plain and peremptory, that we 
cannot deny it, without really “doing 
evil.” The applicant may be an im- 
postor. Very true: then let him 
beexamined. But “I have notime.” 
That lies with you, and not with 
the poor object. He presents him- 
self to you as one distressed. Your 
great and obvious duty is to relieve 
him. Your duty also is to prevent 
imposition : but this is inferior in 
its importance to the other. If you 
must neglect either of the two, let 
it be the latter. 

I have some faint recollection of 
reading, some years ago, of a gen- 
tleman,who deeply regretted having 
in one instance denied relief to a 
poor man, under the idea that he 
was an impostor. The poor {el- 
low died from want, shortly after ; 
and so deeply affected was the gen 
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tlemam at the event, that he de- 
termined never afterwards to deny 
relief to an apparently distressed ap- 
plicant. There are, no doubt, impos- 
tors; but there are also,notwithstand- 
ing the changes of the times, many 
really distressed mendicants. With 
some such | have on several occa- 
sions met. ‘Their prompt answers 
to any questions proposed to them, 
their right-forward tale of woe, and 
their heart-felt gratitude when re- 
lieved, convinced me that they were 
so. It is not difficult, in most in- 
stances, to detect an impostor. His 
answers are shuffling and evasive. 
Hie manifests a dislike to be minute- 
ly interrogated. His story is plausi- 
ble. He contradicts himself, if he is 
asked many questions. He shews 
much shrewdness and cunning. But 
at times there are characters to be 
inet with, respecting whom nothing 
satisfactory in either way can be 
made out. They excite suspicions, 
and yet afford something that may 
Jead to a belief that they are real 
objects of charity. ‘Two young fel- 
lows, not long ago, called at my 
house in the dusk of the evening, 
requesting a place to lie down dur- 
iag the night. The account they 
gave of themselves was not very 
satisfactory. Their evident fatigue 
was the strongest reason that in- 
danced me to grant their request. I 
was not without fear of dishonest 
intentions on their part. They rest- 
ed, left in the morning, and were 
very thankful; and 1 felt thankful 
too, that] had been induced, not- 
withstanding some suspicious ap- 
pearances, to shew kindness to two 
very poor and distressed fellow- 
creatures. ‘They might, it is true, 

have abused any kindness; but had 
they done so, I should not have re- 

pented of my resclution: because 
the impression thit they deserved 
relief was stronger than my suspi- 
cions; and therefore what I did re- 
sulted from a sense of duty. 


M. §. 


Ir is with much satisfaction that 
I have perused some remarks in 
your pages on relieving the desti- 
tute, because the subject is of very 
great practical moment. I fear, 
however, that the real bearings of 
the question are not likely to be 
svon settled, unless some prelimi- 
nary positions are first agreed upon. 
In conversing with many individuals, 
as prompt in works of charity as 
enlightened and judicious in the 
mode of administering it, I have 
found them lay down almost as a 
maxim, that the large mass of ap- 
plicants for relief are not really dis- 
tressed persons, and that there is 
incomparably far less danger of do- 
ing evil on the side of extreme cau- 
tion in indiscriminate alins-giving, 
than from hasty profusion. They 
argue also, that the commands in 
Scripture to charity have no refer- 
ence to this question, the very peint 
being whether itis charity to bestow 
alms on casual applicants. Other 
benevolent individuals lay down as 
their maxim, that the majority of 
applicants need relief, and that a 
few only are impostors or otherwise 
improper objects. Now, it is clear 
that the two parties can never de- 
termine on the same uniform line of 
conduct till they can come nearer 
together in theory. What then is 
the right view of the case, under 
the existing circumstances of so- 
ciety? Arethe injunctions of Scrip- 
ture, not to turn away from any 
poor man, to be literally and indis- 
criminately applied to all who pro- 
fess themselves to be in distress, or 
is an enlightened spirit of Christian 
inquiry to induce us to pause till the 
necessity is ascertained ? Jt would 
be well if all the friends of human- 
ity could come to some common 
understanding on this subject; but 
as that does not appear to be im- 
mediately probable, the next best 
course is for each to exercise a 
sound judgment as respects each in- 
dividual application,taking care that 
he does not allow his own feelings 
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of charity to become blunted, or 
find excuses for indulging a cold- 
hearted selfishness ; and, on the oth- 
er hand, that he does not condemn 
his Christian neighbour for a line of 
conduct which may be to the full as 
conscientious as his own. 
C. C. 
shabilgpiateis 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
In your number for September last 
a correspondent inquires, “what ad- 
vantages are likely to accrue from 
the judicious perusal of the Fathers.” 
I shall not undertake to answer this 
question, or follow up the line of ar- 
gument commenced by another cor- 
respondent, Mr. Faber, in your last 
Number, but will only endeavour 
to state the question fairly, and in- 
quire by what measures it might 
possibly be answered. 

I cannot think this object will be 
attained by referring, on the one 
hand, to the writings of those who 
depreciate the Fathers, or to their 
eulogists on the other. With re- 
gard to Daille’s Treatise de l’Em- 
ploi des Saints Peres, alluded to by 
R. X., it is known that he wrote it 
when he was only thirty-four years 
of age: now, what is it that this 
celebrated theologian had so early 
in life learned to despise ? In Riv- 
ington and Cochran’s Catalogue I 
find a collection of all the Fathers, 
126 vols. fol.; 4,4to.; 7,8vo0.; together 
137 vol.; price 315/! Is it probable 
that those who depreciate the Fa- 
thers have studied seriatim all 
these massy tomes? yet bare jus- 
tice requires that the works of 
an author should be first read, 
and then appreciated. By reference 
to a copious index, by making an 
extract here and there on our own 
favourite topics, by culling out ab- 
surdities, or by selecting brilliant 
passages, a writer may attain the 
reputation of a learned theologian, 
deeply read in the Fathers; and so, 
without much fear of detection, he 
may act as a dictator in this depart- 
ment: and, if his general attainments 
are known advantageously to the 
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public, may disseminate and estab- 
lish his own ideas on the subject: 
while all the while his judgment is 
grounded on very partial evidence 
and a very cursory examination. 
The excellencies and defects of this 
long series of theological writers 
are to be fairly estimated by actual 
and laborious examination, and in 
ne other way. I conjecture that 
your correspondent’s remark is a 
very just one “ that there is in these 
neglected stories a mine of spiritual! 
wealth :” but it is a mine that is 
neglected and not worked; little 
therefore can be said with certainty 
of the depth and value of the ore : 
1 only assert that there is prima facie 
evidence to encourage us to re-open 
this deserted mine. The question 
therefore is, where—to speak the 
language of the present day—shall 
we find capital and skilful engineers, 
and above all hard-working miners, 
willing to delve inthese dark regions, 
where the sun of patronage is never 
likely to penetrate where meteors of 
fancy and flashes of eloquence can 
seldom be expected to beguile the 
mind, and where the steady light of 
solid argument is still more rare © 
To be plain, are there any who,from 
regard to the Christian religion and 
the interests of piety, would be wil- 
ling to take a share in a work so la- 
borious as this, which is produc- 
tive neither of honour nor profit, 
but yet must be allowed by every 
reflecting mind to be of consider- 
able importance ?—for these writers 
are the principal links of that chain 
which connects our own age with 
the age of the Apostles ; and even 
their defects as well as excellencies, 
as parts of the history of human 
opinions, bear some relation, and no 
very obscure or remote relation 
either, to the welfare of the church 
of Christ: they prebably contain 
many unnoticed historical*  re- 


* Though Lardner has laboured in this 
line so admirably, yet it is probable be has 
not exhausted the subject, and his well- 
known heterodoxy makes it very desirable 
that the ground he has cone over should 
be retraced by men of better principles. 
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ferences in aid of the external evi- 
dences of our religion: where they 
are not examples to direct and ani- 
mate us, yet,at the very worst, they 
are beacons to warn us, they are me- 
morials of past generations which 
may throw light on the transactions 
of the presentor of those yet tocome; 
for many a heresy, and many a folly 
that has risen and set,will rise again. 

But l may seem chargeable my- 
self with that ignorant and rash an- 
ticipation which i have been con- 
demning. What the Fathers are, re- 
mains inagreat measure to be proved: 
though not entirely, yet in a great 
degree, they are terra incognita: I 
therefore repeat the question, where 
shall we find the means of setting 
on foot a journey of discovery, in 
which principle and not profit must 
be the inciting cause,in which many 
a dreary desert must be passed, with 
only here and there an oasis to re- 
lieve and refresh the weary trav- 
eller, and all the merit even of that 
discovery often be forestalled by an 
idle index student ? 

[ pause before I proceed to an- 
swer this question, because I am 
aware that my suggestions may ap- 
pear Utopian: however, if I were to 
form a conclusion upon this subject, 
it should be this, that since, as be- 
fore remarked, all authors, whether 
ancient or modern, to be treated 
fairly, should be judged by those 
who really read them through, and 
collect their doctrines and principles 
from the whole of their works, and 
not from garbled extracts; and since, 
in the present instance, this is con- 
tessedly beyond the powers, or in- 
consistent with the avocations of 
individuals, I would invite a sort 
of joint-stock company of Biblical 
studenis, to contribute their pro- 
portion of labour to this object, and 
to give the results occasionally to 
the public. Small efforts, like rays 
of light, feeble when scattered, 
might be of great power condensed 
to a focus. Such contributions, pre- 
served and concentrated in your 
pages, would amount in time to a 
solution of many doubts and diffi- 


culties relating to the ancient Fa- 
thers, and afford frequent illustra- 
tions and valuable hints respecting 
the canonical Scriptures themselves; 
for the study of the canonical Scrip- 
tures in the original languages, the 
devout and diligent study of them, 
should be the paramount duty of ev- 
ery theologian ; and it is in subordi- 
nation to this great and leading ob- 
ject, that my remarks respecting the 
Fathers are to be understood. Had 
avery small department of your 
work, twenty years ago, been de- 
voted to these voluminous and ven- 
erable authors, upon a discreet and 
regular plan, considerable progress 
might have been made, and many 
elucidations of the Fathers have 
been interspersed in yonr volumes, 
which would have been no discredit 
to their contents. It is one of the 
uses of a periodical publication, that 
it affords a repository for the labours 
of numerous students, who, though 
unequal to the task of instructing the 
public by a distinct work of their 
own, could, if their efforts were com- 
bined with others—the parts being 
judiciously distributed,—effect to- 
gether what no one could, effect 
singly. The most obvious plan 
would be to proceed chronologically 
with the series ; to translate the best 
pieces, to make an abridgment of 
inferior ones, and a very brief ab- 
stract or mere table of contents of 
the worst. Wake has translated 
some of the apostolic fathers ; a re- 
vision of his work, with the best of 
the notes of Cotelerius and Leclere, 
might be suflicient to begin with, 
adding a brief dissertation on the 
merits of the author, as compared 
with the canonical Scriptures. 

S. 
—— 

To the Edilor of the Christian Observer 
Your amanuensis, in copying the 
appellation of one of the new 
churches in the parish of Mary-le- 
bone, in the list of Ecclesiastical 
Preferments in your last Number, 
has written, “ All Saints” for “All 
Souls.” His error was very natural: 
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and I wish the patrons, who fixed on 
the name, had made the same mis- 
take; for it is a strange anomaly, 
that the founders of a Protestant 
church, in this “ most enlightened 
age.” and i in the largest and most 
wealthy parish in the world, should 
have been able to find for it no 
better name than the most popish 
and superstitious of all dedications 
to which any church has been sub- 
jected in the darkestages. The in- 
tention of our old churches known 
by the name of “ All-Souls,” was, 
as their muniments attest, for the 
repose of all Christian souls de- 
parted out of this world, with a 
view to their deliverance out of 
purgatory, by means of the prayers 
and masses there to be offered. 
All-Souls’ college,a‘ Oxford, found- 
ed by Archbishop Chichley, the per- 
secutor of Wickliffe, is an imperish- 
able record as well of gross super- 
stition as of literary munificence. 

If we are to have new “ All- 
Souls’ ” churches, I see not why 
our church should have banished 
“ All-Souls’ Day” from the calen- 
dar, where it stands, in the popish 
prayer-book, on the second of No- 
vember, as conspicuously as our 
own * All-Saints does on the first, 
Let Wheatley tell the rationale of 
the commemoration. 

“ The second of November,” he 
says, “is called fin the Romish ca- 
lendar] All-Souls’ Day, being ob- 
served in the Church of Rome upon 
the fellowing occasion. A monk 
having visited Jerusalem, and pass- 
ing through Sicily as he returned 
home, had a mind to see Mount 
ina, which is continually belch- 
ing out fire and smoke, and on that 
account by somé is thought to be 
ihe mouth of hell. Being there he 
heard the devils within complain 
that meny departed souls were taken 
out of t' eir hands hy th) prayers 
of the Cluniac monks. This, when 
he came home, he related to his 
Abbot Odilo, as a true story; who 
thereupon appointed the second of 
November to be annually kept in 
his monastery, and prayers to be 
Cunrist. Osserv. No. 288. 
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made there for all departed souls : 
and in a little time afterwards the 
monks [finding the wade gainful] 
got it to be made a general holy- 
day, by the appointment of the 
pope, till in ours and other reform- 
ed churches [excepting, | suppose, 
the new church in Langham place } 
it was deservedly abrogated.” 

At a time when so many new 
churches are being erected through- 
out the country, and some difficulty 
seems to be felt in giving them cha- 
racteristic designations, I trust these 
remarks on * the unfortunate church 
in Langham place” may not be 
deemed useless, if they excite a just 
degree of attention to this not un- 
important subject. 

I will only add, that no blame 
applies to that highly respectable 
clergyman Dr, George Chandler, 
whose appoinunent to the prefer- 
ment your ecclesiastical list an- 
nounces, for this unhappy dedica- 
tion, any more than for the equally 
unhappy style of architecture which 
has called forth the most severe 
remarks, both in parliament and 
among all persons of taste who 
have visited the structure. It is 
strange, that in this “ age of good 
taste” such miserable specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture should 
be growing up on every side, But 
let this pass—the architecture of 
this church cannot now be altered, 
nor, I presume, its name; but at 
least let it be understood that that 
name is meant only in its Profest- 
ant sense, and in that respect, if I 

could divest myself of purgatorian 
associations, | confess that it might 
be made to point out a very edify- 
ing lesson. 
ACADEMICUS, 


—>—— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir has afiorded me much pleasure 

to see in your columns an account 

of the formation of a Ladies’ So- 

ciety for the education of Negro 

children. British ladies have thus 

at length so far done an act of jus- 
95 
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tice, in attempting to deliver British 
slaves from the dark ignorance in 
which they have so long continued ; 
and, by this proceeding, they will 
command the approbation of all 
who value the blessings of religion; 
but when | call to mind the in- 
numerable evils which England has 
inflicted upon her slaves, that they 
are stili in bondage, the most cruel 
and tyrannical the world ever wit- 
nessed, surely this attempt to shed 
light on their benighted minds is not 
the only aid that British ladies in- 
tend to bestow upon them? I en- 
treat you, Mr. Editor, as a Christian 
observer, to let them know they 
are doing but little towards dis- 
charging the vast debt they owe the 
African race, by forming a Society 
for the education of infant slaves ; 
and that what they are doing, in the 
present state of our colonial system, 
will be of little avail. Place before 
them, Mr. Editor, those parts of 
Scripture which command us ail to 
defend the poor—to rid them out of 
the hand of the wicked, and not to 
remain passive spectators of cruelty 
and oppression. Urge them to 
study the Narrative of Esther ; Prov. 
xxiv. 11, 123; Isaiah Iviii; Psalm 
x, Ixxxii ; and Heb. xiii. 3; and then 
perhaps they will begin “to re- 
member those in bonds as bound 
with them, and those that suffer ad- 
versity as being themselves also in 
the body :” they will then perhaps 
begin to see that they should follow 
the example of Quecn Esther, and 
plead for those who cannot plead 
for themselves, for those who have 
been worn down with cruel bon- 
dage, to furnish them with luxuries. 

I would beg you also to lay be- 
fore them the following quotation, 
from the Cries of Africa ; and may 
it teach them how much they have 
yet to perform, and what little 
chance of success awaits their la- 
bours, till they apply their whole 
strength to raise the fallen African, 
instead of merely stretching out, as 
it were a finger, to aid him to rise 
and say, “I ama man anda brother !” 

“ Of all countries in the world, 


we should least think of a conver- 
sion to Christianity there.” The 
author is speaking of our European 
colonies. “ The hatred which the 
poor slaves must naturally bear to- 
wards their masters must almost 
force them to despise the Christian 
religion. They are placed in an un- 
natural state of society—in a state 
which almost forbids moral improve- 
ment, You wish, for example, to 
teach them to be honest; but hun- 
ger calls upon them, perhaps at the 
same moment, to be thieves: you 
read them lessons of fidelity and sub- 
mission ; but ground down by hard 
Jabour and severe punishments, they 
retain a sense of their injuries, and 
are perhaps at that very moment 
awakened to revenge. It is not, 
therefore, to be expected that they 
can make any great proficiency in 
religion, while their very condition 
forces them into crime.” 

Can schools for our slaves teach 
chastity to females while our pre- 
sent system of slavery exists? If 
they are taught it, it must only add 
to their misery and anguish, when 
they are under the power of lawless 
overseers, who, as we see from the 
official accounts of the fiscals of 
Demerara and Berbice, printed by 
order of the House of Commons, 
may act towards them with impuni- 
ty in the most licentious manner, 
and flog the wretched father who 
attempts to keep his child from pros- 
titution. English women must know 
these things ; for British female Ne- 
ero slaves have to endure them in 
order to furnish us with luxuries. 
And shall Englishwomen leave them 
as too many propose to do, in this 
state, polluted and debased by our 
colonial system, in order that we 
may educate them first ? Let us in- 
deed unite in educating them where- 
ever we findan opening for so doing; 
and I rejoice that it is to be at- 
tempted ; but let us not deceive 
ourselves by thinking that education 
is the first best gift we can at this 
time bestow; let us assist in de- 
livering them from their cruel bon- 
dage, which reduces them to the 
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brutish and demoralized state in 
which we find them. Do not, I con- 
jure you, Mr. Editor, join with those 
who think it of no use to release 
them till they are first amended— 
while all the time, the same debas- 
ing and abominable system is cre- 
ating the evils which education is 
to cure. The iniquity of the 
present tyrannical and degrading 
system takes away all time for edu- 
cation on most estates. God says, 
“Six days shalt thou labour ;” the 
planter says, “Seven days shalt 
thou labour ; if not for me, for thy- 
self.” God says, Keep holy the 
Sabbath-day : the ‘planter says, 
“Profane the Sabbath-day; thou 
shalt not keep it holy.” know 
there are many honourable excep- 
tions, but I am speaking of the sys- 
tem; a system which prevents all 
lawful marriages, causes Negro wo- 
men to be lashed naked by men in 
public, and then it is said these wo- 


men are without decency! and their 
morals cannot be cured “ by a mere 
cessation of slavery ;” and thus the 
system is perpetuated, because edu- 
cation is to cure their faults! This 
kind of doctrine, which is too wide- 
ly circulated, would paralize the arm 
that is stretched out to redress their 
wrongs and give a fatal blow to the 
cause of negro emancipation, It 
nettralizes the efforts of many oth- 
erwise noble-minded advocates ; 
it prevents many a conscientious 


‘female from using the means which 


are in her power of assisting these 
unhappy women by diffusing infor- 
mation, and making their cause 
heard; and it prevents British la- 
dies joining hand in hand to break 
their bonds. But what says the 
Almighty? see Prov. xxiv. 11, 12, 
already alluded to. IT intreat you, 
Mr. Editor, to shew British women 


their daty. B. T. W. I 
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De la Religion, considérée dans ses 
Rapports avec ? Ordre politique 
et civile, Par ? Abbé F. pe La 
Mewnais. Premiere Partie. Se- 
conde edition. Paris. 1825. 


Tuts is a pamphlet which, we un- 
derstand, has excited some atten- 
tion upon the continent; nor should 
we be surprised were it to find many 
more readers in that quarter, The 
subject of it is philosophically, as 
well as religiously, interesting and 
important. It may be supposed to 
speak the sentiments of a large 
party in France, who are unceas- 
ingly endeavouring to establish and 
augment their power. It supplies, 
also, abundant matter for reflection 
upon the probable destiny, religious 
and political, of that great and pow- 
erful empire. It is, in short, one of 
the most singular and spirited pam- 
phlets which of late years have 


issued from the presses of eithe: 
France or England. When we eall 
it spirited, we allude of course only 
to its tone and manner. When we 
term it singular, we refer to the 
doctrines which it promulgates, and 
to the reasoning by which those 
doctrines are attempted to be estab- 
lished. It is written in the charac- 
teristic style of French genius, with 
great vivacity and great confidence, 
with some very eloquent declama- 
tion, but with little solid reasoning ; 
not without vigour and acuteness, 
but with more of the appearance of 
those qualities than the reality. It 
has more pretension than power, 
and is calculated to impose on the 
simplicity of those readers (not a 
few in number) who are apt to mis- 
take subtlety and adroitness for 
wisdom, and the boldness of para- 
dox for the force of truth. 

The subject of it is “ Religion 
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considered under its civil and poli- 
tical Relations,’ with a close and 
direct reference to the present state 
of affairs in France. The author 
professes to have left his work in- 
complete, and promises a second 
part, should the reception of the 
first be such as to encourage him 
to proceed. The part, however, 
already published, presents a suffi- 
ciently distinct picture for the eye of 
the reflecting critic, and still more 
the reflecting Christian, to rest upon 
and examine. The pamphlet i is di- 
vided into four chapters. The first 
is on the actual state of society in 
France. The second attempts to 
prove, that, in that country, religion 
is at present totally unconnected 
with the civil and political order of 
things, aud that consequently the 
state is no better than atheistical. 
The third goes a step farther, to 
shew that atheism, concentrated in 
the government, has thence diffused 
itself throughout the walks of pri- 
vate and domestic life. The fourtl 
and last shews that religion has 
come to be regarded, in the eye of 
the law, as only one of the many 
subjects that fall under the regula- 
tion of the executive power, being 
placed in the annual budget upon 
the same footing of rank and digni- 
ty with the fine arts, the gaming 
houses, the theatres, and the haunts 
of vice and infamy. This would be 
indeed an appalling picture, could 
it be deemed a perfectly correct 
one; and our author’s statements 
would be calculated to beget great 
apprehension, did not some of the 
very circumstances which most ex- 
cite his fears, give strength and en- 
couragement to our hopes of better 
times. 

We must begia with exposing one 
error or false principle which per- 
vades this treatise, and forms the 
sole basis of much of the reasoning 
it exhibits. Whenever Mons de la 
Mennais speaks of religion in the 
abstract, he annexes any thing but 
a liberal meaning to his words. By 
religion he understands, solely and 
exclusively, the Church of Rome— 


that one holy, undivided, catholic, 
apostolic see, out of whose bounda- 
ries no salvation is to be obtained : 
all vother churches, all other sects 
and denominations of Christians go 
with him for nothing. Their tenets 
may be error and absurdity, under 
a thousand forms; but they are not 
entitled to be called religion. Thus 
he virtually places the whole of 
Protestant Europe (the Greek 
Church is accounted by the Latin 
as schismatical, but not heretical,) 
upon the same footing, and under 
the same ban of proscription, with 
the aggregate community (how ma- 
ny soever they be) of professed de- 
ists, sceptics, and atheists. He 
knows but of two distinctions, Reli- 
gion and Atheism. The one com- 
prises the Romish communion; the 
other all the rest of the world be- 
sides. This is—we do not say the 
deliberate and intentional, but—cer- 
tainly the real and virtual basis upon 
which much ofhis reasoning and most 
of his observations are built. Remove 
this prop, and many of his argu- 
ments and remarks fall to the ground, 
“like the baseless fabric of a vision,” 
without leaving a wreck behind. 
We shall not deem it necessary to 
follow the author minutely through 
the several chapters of his publica- 
tion. The attention of our readers 
will be best rewarded, by our seiz- 
ing upon and examining some of 
his main facts and positions. Who- 
ever attentively peruses this pam- 
phlet, of only one hundred pages. 
will find himself almost overwhelm- 
ed with the quantity of matter which 
it yields for reflection on topics 
historical, political, moral, and re- 
ligious. If the author have not 
thrown much additional light on 
these topics by his own remarks, 
he has at least the merit of laying 
open within a small compass, a mine 
ot inexhaustible speculation for the 
exercise of every reflecting mind. 
Statesmen, moralists, divines, and 
philanthropists may all glean some- 
thing suited to their respective 
views and occupations, and derive, 
if they will, some profitable hints, 
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for the direction of their future 
conduct. 

The author’s first chapter can 
hardly be said to answer to its title. 
It is not so much a view of the state 
of society in France, as a view of 
the present constitution of the gov- 
ernment, and of the probable re- 
sults of that constitution on the 
opinions and manners of the people. 
“ Quel genre de gouvernement a 
remplace la monarchie Chretienne?” 
is the subject of our author’s first 
speculation. He begins with inform- 
ing us that, wherever the pretend- 
ed Reformation gained a footing, 
it was followed, either by arbitrary 
government or by anarchy. He 
then goes on to tell us, that Great 
Britain can boast of nothing more 
than the fiction of a monarchy, and 
is in reality “ an aristocratical re- 
public;” a singular phrase, which 
confounds ideas that ought always 
to be kept distinct. France, it 
seems, by the constitution of the 
Charter, intended to follow closely 
im the steps of England; but, in 
consequence of the previous over- 
throw of all her privileged orders, 
has in reality sunk down into a 
pure democracy, headed by the 
pageant, or rather the ghost, of a 
king; for he is said to be only “ un 
souvenir venerable du passe.” The 
chapter concludes with a spirited 
and most portentous sketch of the 
genius and complexion of demo- 
cratical power. We give the con- 
cluding paragraph of his frightful 


predictions. 

** Cependant la raison s’affoiblira visi- 
blement. On contemplera avec surprise 
et comme quelque chose d’étrange les 
plus simples vérités; et ce sera beaucoup 
si on les tolére. Les esprits s’en iront 
poursuivant au hasard, dans des routes 
diverses, les fantémes qu’i!s se seront faits. 
Les uns s’applaudiront de leur sagesse 
qui n’admet rien que de positi/, c’est-d-dire 
ce qui se voit, ce qui se touche, ce qui se 
laisse manier avec la main; les autres se 
passionneront pour des réves, et plaignant 
le genre humain de son opiviatre attache- 
ment 4 dés idées qui ne durent apres tout 
que depuis six mi'le ans, voudront, pour 
son bonheur, le forcer a vivre de leurs 
immortelles abstractions. Tous, quelles 
que soient leurs pens¢es, leurs opinions 
particuliéres, s’accorderont pour rejeter 
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Vunanime enseignement des siécles. I) 
sera convenu que rien de ce qui fut ne 
peut plus étre; que le monde doit chan- 
ger: qu’il faut a ses lumiéres présentes 
une nouvelle morale, une religion nou- 
velle, un Dieu nouveau. En attendant 
qu'on le découvre, nous allons faire voir 
qu’en France l'état a cesse de reconnoitre 
l’ancien.”’ pp. 46, 47. 

But the preceding topics of this 
chapter are too extraordinary to be 
passed over without some notice. 

We were not ignorant that the 
Reformation in some degree aflect- 
ed the civil and temporal, while it 
shook, in a far greater measure, 
the ecclesiastical, polity of Europe. 
But we had yet to learn, that 
whereve: this grand revolution of 
opinions took place, “ on vit naitre 
aussitot ou le despotisme ou l’anar- 
chie.” Of this our author is quite 
sure, because there happened to 
be some tyrants and many disturb- 
ances in the Protestant states of Eu- 
rope during the course of thre six- 
teenth century. Of course the ex- 
amples of Henry VIII. and of the 
great rebellion under Charles I. are 
adduced as illustrations of his doc- 
trine, as if (though we should al- 
low all he says about them to be 
true, which we are far from doing, ) 
the merits of the great question of 
religious reform depended in the 
least degree on the political char- 
acters and convulsions of those 
periods of our history. The arbitra- 
ry government of the Tudors, who, 
whether Popish or Protestant, were 
all despotic, and who began to reign 
some time before the era of the 
Reformation, is to be traced to caus- 
es totally unconnected with that 
glorious event. They were a race 
of able and resolute, but domineer- 
ing rulers; who, having been ele- 
vated to the throne soon after the 
civil wars of York and Lancaster. 
availed themselves of the depressed 
and miserable state of the couniry 
for the advancement and increase 
of their power. ‘This, we think, is 
the ouly reason which can be given 
why the English, as Hume remarks, 
were, during that period, more like 
the slaves of an eastern despot than 
the subjects of a constitution in 
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which the elements of freedom were 
to be found.—“ En embrassant le 
Calvinisme,” says Mons. de la 
Mennais, “ les Provinces-Unies for- 
mérent une republique turbulente, 
avare cruelle.” Undoubtedly the 
Dutch of the seventeenth century 
were but too notorious fer avarice and 
cruelty, in their distant possessions; 
and had this last propensity been 
confined to them,some plausible pre- 
text might have appeared for con- 
necting their cruelty with their 
Calvinism. But cruelty they might 
have learnt from the Spaniards in 
the new world, and from those 
monsters of barbarity and bigotry, 
Philip and Alva, who deluged their 
territory with the blood of martyred 
Protestants ; and, after their best 
experiments in this line, they 
might still have found it a difficult 
matter to have outdone their masters. 
With respect to the Dutch govern- 
ment at home, during the whole of 
the seventeenth century, it deserves 
any thing rather than the appétta- 
tion of anarchy. It was no doubt ex- 
posed to occasional disturbances : 
but it presented the animating spec- 
tacle of a people, inconsiderable in 
numbers, but strong in liberty, who, 
having nobly conquered their inde- 
pendence, knew how to consolidate 
and preserve it, and to make them- 
selves respected by the rest of Eu- 
rope: could anarchy accomplish 
this? But our author, as he con- 
founds ai] religious faith but that of 
Rome with concealed Atheism, gives 
to every popular form of govern- 
ment the title of anarchy. 

While we are upon this subject, 
we may just notice another of his 
remarks (at p. 48.): “ La Revolu- 
tion Francoise,” he tells us, “ ne fut 
qu’ une application rigoureusement 
exacte des derniéres consequences 
du Protestantisme.” This likewise 
is news for us, and we doubt not 
will prove such to many of our 
readers. We do not mean to deny 
that this irreparable breach of Ro- 
mish unity was the means of intro- 
ducing great freedom and variety 
of opinion in matters of religion ; 


nor that this liberty of thinking, 
constantly blended, as every thing 
human will be, with a large admix- 
ture of error, infirmity, and corrup- 
tion, might prove one source of 
those sceptical and infidel specula- 
tions of the last century, which, 
along with many other co-operating 
causes, prepared the way for one 
of the most alarming political con- 
vulsions that ever shook the world. 
All this is undeniable ; but what, 
we ask, has all this to do with the 
merits of the great question of re- 
ligious reform ? We would suggest 
another genealogy for the horrors 
of the French Revolution, which 
appears to us far more probable. 
The gross errors, absurdities, super- 
stitions, and corruptions of the 
Church of Rome, has long dis- 
gusted all thinking persons who 
were not interested in the support 
and continuance of her abuses, 
Viewing Christianity in the mirror 
held up to them by Rome, they 
beheld it stripped of ‘all its beauty 
and comely proportions, and dis- 
torted into an image of mingled 
odiousness and folly. Meanwhile, 
they refused to be at the trouble of 
either examining Scripture for them- 
selves, or inquiring into the state 
of those churches which exhibited 
a purer and more faithful model of 
the gospel The consequence was, 
that thev became decided unbeliev- 
ers,or at least reckless sceptics them- 
selves,and most assiduously and suc- 
cessfully propagated their pernicious 
doctrines through the medium of 
their writings. These writings, 
though by no means the sole cause 
of the French Revolution, were 
powerfully instrumental, not only 
in accelerating and promoting that 
event, but in aggravating its horrors 
when it arrived; nor have they 
ceased to ‘prolong their pernicious 
influence, now that it has passed 
away. 

Some of our readers may, per- 
haps, think that we have given our- 
selves useless trouble in refuting the 
absurd positions here advanced. 
But we cannot think so. The most 
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extraordinary and untenable posi- 
tions,when,as here, roundly and hap- 
pily expressed, confidently affirmed, 
and perseveringly repeated, are but 
too apt to gain credit with the in- 
considerate and superficial reader, 
who is influenced more by the tone 
and manner of the writer than by 
the merits of his argument. 

We now proceed to notice our 
author’s account of the British Con- 
stitution. ‘There are many, he says, 
who believe “ que |’Ancleterre est 
une monarchie, par ce qu’il y a dans 
cette terre natale des fictions poli- 
tiques et de toutes les déceptions 


modernes, un homme qu’on appelle 
roi.” 

**Lamonarchie Anglaise,” he says, “ex- 
pira sous le glaive des borreaux avec 
Charles fer. Son fils n’en reproduisit 
qu'une vague et triste image. Jaques II, 
doué d’un sens droit, mais dénué du 
génie nécesaire a l’exécutions des des- 
seins qu'il avoit concus, voulut la ré- 
tablir; il succomba. L’esprit du Pro- 
testantisme, incompatible avec lex- 
istence de la véritable royauté, triompha 
de tous ses efforts. En cessant de re- 
connoitre J’autorité supréme et méme 
toute autorité réelle dans |’ordre religieux 
le pueple avait perdu la notion de la 
souveraineté dans l’ordre temporel. [I] ne 
pouvoit plus comprendre ce que c’est 
qu'un monarque; il ne pouvoit surtout 
plus souffrir un pouvoir au-dessus du sien. 
Le trOne, pour lui, ce fut un fautueil, 
comme Tlautel n’étoit plus qu’une table. 
Par la force méme des choses, on vit re- 
commencer en Europe le gouvernement 
républicain. Il ne resta de la monarchie 
et de la religton Chrétienne que des mots 
vides de sens. L’Angleterre devint en 
effet une véritable république, selon 
lacception rigoureuse du mot; mais la 
souveraineté qui, suivant les principes in- 
truduits par laréforme, appartient de droit 
ala nation entiére,se concentra de fait entre 
les mains d’un petit nombre de familles 
propriétaires du sol, et qui seules pos- 
sédent les emplois et forment les deux 
chambres: c’est en elles que le pouvoir 
réside essentiellement. Le parlement est 
le vrai souverain, puisqfi!l peut tout, selon 
Blackstone, tout sans exception, méme 
changer la dynastie, méme changer la 
religion ; et ces deux choses, il les a faites ; 
la loi, c’est sa volonté. I! gouverne par 
des ministres responsables envers lui, et 
non envers le roi, qui ne peut jamais en 
choisir d’autres que ceus désignés par la 
majorité des chambres, ou que cette ma- 
jorité consent a soutenir. De royauté, a 
epine en existe-t-il une vaine apparence; 
elle est nulle en réalite. Les affaires sont 


discutées, décidées dans le parlement; 
celles,que la constitution paroit abandonner 
au roi dépendent entiérement des mini- 
stres, que le parlement fait et défait 4 son 
gré. Le refus des subsides arréteroit sur- 
le-champ le monarque, si, sur ce point 
comme sur tout autre, il essayoit de s’op- 
poser a ce que veut Je parlement. 

“* L’ Anglettere est donc réelement une 
république aristocratique. Aussi a-t-elle 
tous les caractéres qui appartinrent tou- 
jours a ce genre de gouvernement; une 
administration forte, mais 4 qui tous les 
moyens sont indifferents pour arriver au 
but proposé ; des conseils suivis et soute- 
nus d’uneaction qui ne se relache jamais; 
un systéme d’agrandissemeut prog:essif 
et continuel, qui, portant au dehors les 
pensées du peuple et son activité, assure 
la tranquillité intérieure ; une grande pro- 
spérité matérielle, la soif des richesses, 
l’estime de l’or, des croyances vagues, des 
meeurs foibles, et dans les classes infi- 
rieures une sorte de licence qu’elles pren- 
nent pour laliberte.”” pp. 21—23. 


This is a passage too extraordi- 
nary to be left unnoticed, Admir- 
ing, as we do, the constitution of 
our country, and deeming it, under 
its present form and operation, 
though assuredly not perfect, yet 
perhaps the finest specimen of polit- 
ical wisdom the world has ever seen, 
we cannot hear it thus traduced 
without a few remarks tending to 
correct the misrepresentation. We 
conceive that, in estimating the 
merits of the British Constitution, 
our author has fallen into two 
grand mistakes; which, though they 
would be very excusable in a mere 
foreigner, are less excusable in a 
writer for the public eye. In speak- 
ing of the power vested in our two 
houses of parliament, he quite over- 
looks the check arising from the 
expression of public opinion; a 
check of the utmost importance 
in this intelligent and free country, 
which will be found to exercise, 
upon all questions connected with 
the vital interests of the country, 
no inconsiderable control over king, 
lords, and commons. It is therefore 
not true, as Mons. de la Mennais 
says, that the sovereignty is with us 
concentrated in the hands of a few 
great landed proprietors, who seize 
upon the administration of affairs and 
compose the two houses of parlia- 
ment. Doubtless, hereditary rank, 
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opulence,and borough interest work 
many a wheel of the machine; but 
they have not yet displaced the im- 
pulse of the genuine popular voice ; 
nor do we think that they are ever 
likely to displace it. And in those 
instances, not a few, where popular 
suffrage and public opinion are left 
to display their more unfettered ten- 
dencies, we firmly believe that they 
often come in asa kind of regulator, 
and prevent much of the abuse 
which might otherwise ensue, from 
the operation of the above named 
influence. Again, in denying all 
real power to the crown in this 
country, ovr author has, we think, 
overlooked the constitutional rights 
of the king, as the sole fountain of 
honour, and as the owner and 
manager of all that vast influence 
which is necessarily connected with 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. By being the sole fountain 
ot honour, he almost certainly at- 
taches to himself the majority. of 
one chamber of the legislature, the 
House of Peers, whose preposses- 
sions and interests always dispose 
them to lean to the side of royalty. 
Through the influence connected 
with the executive, the king may, un- 
der favourable circumstances, even 
become so formidable as to disturb, 
in his single person, the balance of 
the constitution. It is true, indeed, 
as our author observes, that the 
executive is itself in some degree 
under the control of the two houses ; 
as,by withholding the necessary sup- 
plies, they may compel the king to 
change hisministers. Still, the sole 
circumstance of his being the head 
and organ of the administration in- 
evitably throws much real power 
into the hands of the crown. For 
an executive there always must be, 
and it is the tendency of this, more, 
perhaps, than of any other kind of 

wer, to promote and propagate 
itself. The sovereign, who for some 
time exercises it with only common 
prudence, gradually builds up tor 
himself a rampart of influence un- 
der which he may find shelter from 
many a rude shock of popular ag- 


gression, if, indeed, he be not able 
to make many a successful inroad 
on popular rights. 

These are considerations which 
our author has quite overlooked, 
He will tell us, indeed, that our re- 
marks are nothing to the purpose ; 
for that we must not confound this 
indirect, and, as it were, accidental 
influence of the crown with those 
droits fixés which are the substance 
of constitutional rights. But what 
does he mean by his droits fizés? 
He means neither more nor less 
than the claims and privileges of 
irresponsible power. Of this we 
must admit that the British Consti- 
tution knows nothing; and may it 
always continue in this respect un- 
altered! While the person of the 
prince is held inviolate, he is made 
responsible through the medium of 
his ministers—Upon the whole, 
Mons, de la Mennais may give our 
constitution what title he pleases: 
we style it, and we think it de- 
serves to be styled, a limited mon- 
archy, constituting the happy 
mean between despotic rule on the 
one hand, and republican anarchy 
on the other, Our king is possessed 
of real power ; he is far more than 
“une vaine apparence”’—“ un 
souvenir venerable du passé.” If 
his power be rather indirect than 
otherwise, this is a circumstance 
which does but contribute to shield 
it from much odium, without at all 
affecting its reality and extent. On 
the contrary, by laying asleep the 
suspicions of the people, it may 
even tend to increase the actual 
power of the prince. It seems the 
peculiar excellence of our constitu- 
tion, that it makes his power very 
much depenent on the discharge 
of his proper duties as a sovereign ; 
on his enlightened and beneficent 
regard for the true weliare of his 
people. And hence has it been 
observed, that a king of Great Brit- 
ain, limited as his prerogative may 
appear, possesses the means of be- 
coming virtually the most powerful 
ruler in the world. 

One short observation will, we 
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think, shew what are our author’s 
real sentiments on the subject of 
royalty, and will serve to expose 
the inconsistency of his opinions. 
He is most evidently averse both to 
a representative legislature and to 
the responsibility of the executive, 
while at the same time he professes 
to be an enemy to despotic sway. 
Yet, if these two grand checks be 
removed, what is to prevent kingly 
government from merging eventu- 
ally in arbitrary power? We defy 
Mons. de la Mennais to find any 
medium betwixt downright despot- 
ism and the responsibility of the 
king’s advisers, But is then nothing 
short of despotism entitled to the 
name of “ veritable royaute ?” 
We hope that our author’s  vi- 
gorous deseription of the effect of 
what he calls our Aristocratical 
Republic on the measures of go- 
vernment and the manners of the 
people, is not a correct one, Per- 
haps there have been periods, since 
the Revolution of 1688, when it was 
more accurate than it will be found 
at present; at all events, we may 
glean from it some useful hints. 
We have certainly “une admini- 
stration forte ;” but we trust not 
one “a qui tous les moyens sont 
indifferents pour arriver au but pro- 
posé.” We have “des conseils 
suivis et soutenus;” but not, we 
hope, “un sys*éme d’agrandissement 
progressif et continuel.” If we are 
regularly increasing our power, we 
would fain believe that this is to be 
attributed rather to the unshackled 
energies of a free and happy people, 
than to any deliberate system of 
encroachment upon the rights of 
other nations. There may be 
amongst us much “ soif des rich- 
esses,” and “estime de l’or ;” but 
we hope that there is also much 
love of benevolent exertion from a 
-sense of duty, and much applica- 
tion of our wealth to the mental, 
moral, and religious benefit, not 
only of our own population, but of 
mankind at large. We may have 
“des croyances vagues, des moeurs 
foibles, et dans les classes inferieures 
Curist. Osszrv. No. 288. 
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une sorte de licence qu’elles pren- 
nant pour la liberté ;’’ but it is to 
be hoped that, under all our vary- 
ing shades of opinion, we have still 
much real and substantial Christi- 
anity; that our morals are not more 
corrupt than those of the subjects 
of papal and despotic sway ; and 
that the abuses of our liberty, much 
as’ they are sometimes to be de- 
plored, bear no proportion to the 
amount of good which accrues from 
its legitimate operation and effects. 
The Abbé ought to have studied 
the luminous letters of his country- 
man, the Baron de Stael, on Eng- 
land, before he ventured to publish 
his incorrect and undigested opin- 
ions. 

But it is now time for us to cross 
the Channel, and to observe what 
is the state of affairs in a neigh- 
bouring country. Our author’s views 
of the existing government of France 
will be found condensed in the fol- 
lowing short sentences,” 


“ Reprenant donc les questions posées 
précédemment, qu’est-ce que les cham- 
bres? qu’est-ce que !e ministére / qu’cst- 
ce que le roi? nous répoudrons sans 
hésiter : 

“Les chambres sont une assemblé dé- 
mocratique, divise¢! en deux sections qui 
délibérenta part; assemble dans laquelle 
réside, avec la souveraineté, toute la 
puissance du gouvernement. 

‘Le ministere est l’action publique 
des chambres, leur agent responsable en 
tout ce qui tient a l'administration. 

“Le roi est un souvenir vénéGrable du 
passé ; inscription d'un temple ancien, 
qu’on a placée sur le fronton d'un autre 
edifice tout moderne.” pp. 32, 33. 

The grand, and, as he judges, the 
sole material difference between the 
actual constitutions of France and 
England is this; that the former 
wants what the latter possesses, a 
substantial and permanent order of 
nobility, to restrain the influence 
and progress of democratical prin- 
ciples and power. “Chez nous,” 
be observes, “les pairs ne repre- 
sentent point une aristocratic qui 
n’existe pas, et que le tems méme 
ne saurot former sous l’empire des 
loix qui nous regissent.” There is 
doubtless much truth in this re- 
mark. For, though ‘there is a 
96 
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chamber of peers and an order of 
nobility in France, it should seem 
as if they could never rise to any high 
degree of influence and importance, 
under the present system. The 
spoliation of their estates at the 
Revolution has made them poor, 
and will probably long keep them 
so; while the existing laws, which 
controul testamentary devises and 
favour the equal division of pro- 
perty, strike at the root of hereditary 
crandeur, the ancient claims of pri- 
mogeniture, and the preservation of 
great opulence in the same families. 
What will be the end of this system 
we do not venture to predict ; but 
certainly it is a system which, how- 
ever it may tend to a more general 
diffusion of property, and of the 
comforts connected with property, 
among the lower classes, is calcu- 
lated to excite serious alarm in the 
minds of all who, like our author, 
are exclusively attached to the old 
claims of rank and royalty, and 
who dread a republican governmeiit 
as teeming with the seeds of anar- 
chy and atheism. 

We consider it of importance to 
rectify one mistake into which Mons. 
de la Mennais has fallen respecting 
the British Legislature, though we 
do not deny that his remarks may be 
more justly applicable to the two 
chambers in France. He tells us, 
that these two chambers, though 
distinguished by a sort of political 
fiction, are altogether one as to pur- 
pose and effect, like the Parliament 
of England. Again, he says (page 
26), that “ our two houses, having 
both precisely the same interests to 
uphold, and representing both but 
one class of the community, are in 
truth but one and the same body, in 
which is vested the real sovereignty 
oftherealm.” We shall not stop to 
inquire how far the account is con- 
sistent with his own definition of the 
British Constitution, by which he 
makes it to be compounded of the 
two very distinct ingredients of aris- 
tocratical and democratical power. 
To us he appears to contradict him- 
self in this particular. But certain- 


ly it is an error to suppose that our 

two houses are either composed en- 

tirely of the same class of society, or 

are governed entirely by the same 

interests. It is well known that these 

assemblies frequently differ on minor 

questions of policy,and sometimes on 

questions of vital importance tothe 

country. Those frequent contests 

between the crown and the com- 

mons, in which the weight of the 

peerage has been thrown into the 
scale of royalty, sufficiently disprove 
his statement. He might have learnt 
from the history of the Great Rebel- 
lion what support the crown derived 

from the upper house : had that been 

preserved entire and inviolate, it 
would certainly have prevented the 
execution of the king, and perhaps 
might have ensured his ultimate re- 
storation to power. ‘The composi- 
tion of our two houses is therefore 
essentially different. The upper 
house has a general and very natural 
leaning to the support of the power 
whence it derives its hereditary 
rank and dignity. The lower house, 
though it contains many sons and 
relatives of peers, receives them in 
the sole capacity of commoners ;. 
while the larger proportion of its 
members is composed of the gentry 
of the landed and monied interests ; 
individuals who are generally (in 
point of fact and in spite of many 
apparent incongruities ), representa- 
tives of the bulk of the nation, and 
guardians of the rights and liberties 
of the people. 

The French charter has unques- 
tionably assimilated the government 
of that great empire, in some very 
important particulars, to our own. 
The Revolution, amidst the mighty 
ruin which it occasioned, had swept 
away some of the worst abuses of 
the old regime; but, through its 
excesses, it merged eventually in 
the vigorous, but hard, despotic 
rule of Bonaparte. The French 
still wanted the elements of a free 
constitution. The charter would 
have applied some remedy for this 
defect, if its provisions were re- 
spected and reduced to practice. 
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This, however, is but very imper- 
fectly done at present; and while in 
the charter there are many valua- 
ble abstractions capable of being 
wrought out into amore improved 
form of government, yet the practi- 
cal power of the crown is. so large, 
the controul of public opinion so 
slender, the influence of ministers in 
the election of representatives so 
overwhelming, the right of free dis- 
cussion, even in the legislative as- 
semblies, so hampered by arbitrary 
rules, and their means of direct in- 
terference with the conduct of the 
executive so inadequate to any efli- 
cient purposes of check and respon- 
sibility, that France can hardly be 
said to have yet attained a free con- 
stitution. Yet the Revolution, with 
all its evils, has left some great and 
beneficial changes.—The abolition 
of exclusive privileges; the equality 
of taxation; the very existence ofan 
elective assembly, where consent is 
necessary for the imposition of any 
public burden, and for the making of 
any new laws; the recegnition of 
responsibility inthe executive, how- 
ever inefiective in the present cir- 
cumstances ; the institution of trial 
by jury, though shackled by regula- 
tions which deprive it of much of its 
utility ; and the tendency of the press 
to escape from the restraints which 
the jealousy of the state has imposed 
On its unfettered movements; these 
are all indications, germs as it were 
of the commencement of a rational 
and enlightened system which will 
hereafter rise into life and vigour. 
May neither the influence of popish 
bigotry, on the one hand, nor the 
growth of scepticism and irreligion, 
on the other, be permitied to defeat 
the beneficial tendency of these 
changes, and disappoint the best 
hopes of the nation ! 

We should weary both our readers 
and ours: lves, were we to examine, 
in succession, all the bold paradoxes 
with which this pamphlet abounds, 
We cannot, however, dismiss the 
present chapter, without briefly ad- 
verting to one of the most extraor- 
dinary positions we have ever en- 
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countered, “ Le Christianisme.” 
says our author, “avoit cree la ve- 
ritable monarchie, inconnue des an- 
ciens ; la democratic, chez un grand 
peuple, detruisoit infailliblement le 
Christianisme.”’ We cannot but 
believe that there are many ulira- 
royalists in France who, on reading 
this, will be disposed to think that 
Mons, de la Mennais has made a 
very grand and happy discovery, and 
is as much entitled to his Evpyxa as 
the old philosopher who jumped. in 
triumph out of a bath, at the unex- 
pected solution ofa problem in math- 
ematics, ‘True monarchy unknown 
to the ancients! Was then the single 
arbitrary rule ofan individual,which, 
in our author’s vocabulary, means 
the same thing, unknown to the na- 
tions of antiquity? Again, “ True 
monarchy is the offspring of the 
Christian religion!” Yet how can 
this be, when that religion, accord- 
ing to its only genuine record, the 
New Testament, has left the ques- 
tion concerning modes of civil go- 
vernment completely open and un- 
touched, only enjoining submission 
to the powers established, whatever 
they may be. But perhaps what is 
meant is, that the genius of Christia- 
nity is favorable to monarchy. We 
will not determine this knotty point. 
It is sufficient for us to know, as 
Paley has well remarked, that it is 
the tendency of Christianity tomake 
men better, and that it is easier to 
govern good than bad men, under 
every variety of political institutions. 
But it seems that, in large states, 
democracy will infallibly operate to 
overturn the Christian religion. If 
by democracy our author means any 
thing else than a republican form of 
government, we do not comprehend 
him; and, if he mean a republic, we 
think that the case of the United 
States of North America is alone 
sufficient to refute his doctrine. We 
are by no means partial to republics, 
strictly so called; and, independent- 
ly of their political defects, we are 
not disposed to think them the best 

ible forms of government for 
upholding and preserving the Chris- 
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tian faith in its purity, or for coun- 
teracting the tendency to needless 
and pernicious separations. At the 
same time, there is assuredly no- 
thing in them which renders them 
incompatible with the authorised 
profession and practical influence of 
our holy religion. But we are fa- 
voured with a reason for the opinion 
here given. In democracies, ob- 
serves our author, power is conti- 
nually liable to change hands; and 
this exposure to fluctuation and tar- 
bulence in the state cannot well con- 
sist with one supreme unchanging 
authority in the church. We per- 
fectly understand him here. Where 
there is no monarchy, there can be 
no pope; and without a pope there 
can be no true religion ! 

We now proceed to the second 
chapter ; the object of which is to 
shew that, in France, religion is at 
present totally unconnected with 
the civil and political order of affairs, 
and that consequently the state is 
no better than atheistical. Ecitle- 
siastical matters, he tells us, still 
remain on precisely the same foot- 
ing on which they were left by 
Bonaparte, to whom he is willing 
to allow some litile credit, in the 
Concordat, by which an end was 
put to the persecutious of the Di- 
rectory, and the free exercise of the 
Roman-Catholic worship was res- 
tored; still he maintains that the 
state, as a body, remains to this day 
as irreligious and atheistical as 
ever. In support of this pdésition, 
he adduces several topies of illus- 
tration. From the first which he 
mentions, our own legislature might 
derive some salutary instruction, 
and be taught to adopt a better tone 
of speaking in their deliberative 
assemblies. 

** Combien de fois i’a-t-on pas remar- 
qué que Ton chercheroit en vain le non: 
de Dieu dans nos codes, seul monument 
de ce genre ou l’homme apparoisse pour 
commander 4 homme en son propre 
nem? Si ce recueil d’ordonnances hu- 
maines passoit aux si¢cles futurs, sans 
qu’aucan autre souvenir de notre temps 
leur parvint, ils se demanderoient avec 


effroi si l'idée de la cause supréme, du 
souverain législateur, s’¢toit donc perdue 


chez ce peuple ; et méditant l’oubli pro- 
fond dans lequel il est tombé, ilis s’efforce- 
roient de jeter encore uv voile plus épais 
sur sa mémoire.” p. 50. 


His next illustration is derived 
from the tenor and provisions of the 
Charter. The Charter declares, in 
words, the Romish religion to be 
the religion of the state; but he 
considers that it virtually nullifies 
its own decree, by affording equal 
protection to every kind of worship, 
by allowing salaries to ministers of 
all persuasions, by setting apart an 
annual fund for the support of their 
churches, nay by treating heretics 
in some respects with more favour 
than subjects of the true church. 
This indeed we were not aware of; 
and we apprehend that the pri- 
vations, difficulties, aud distresses 
under which many Protestant com- 
munities, particularly in the south of 
France, still labour, will amply dis- 
prove his assertion. At the same time 
there certainly is at present no estab- 
lished church in France, if, by an 
established church, we are to under- 
stand one with fixed revenues, pre- 
eminently recognized and guaran- 
teed by the state, to the support. of 
which the members of all other com- 
munions are required in some degree 
to contribute. We shall not now 
discuss the expediency of such an 
establishment, or how far the inter- 
ests of religion may suffer in the 
United States of America, for ex- 
ample, from the want of it. Much 
however must depend on the nature 
of the establishment. It is true 
that mauy candid and enlightened 
Dissenters, both in England and 
Scotland, have admitted the bene- 
fits aceruing from the respective 
national churches of these coun- 
tries, in their bearings upon the 
general interests of religion. But 
would they have made the same 
concession, had the church been 
Socinian or Roman Catholic? And 
with respect to France, supposing 
the ruling power of that country to 
tolerate, freely and fully, all other 
denominations of religionists, it 
would be no fair subject of blame 
that it shewed a marked preference 
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for the faith and ritual which it con- 
sidered best; but to denounce it as 
atheistical, because it does not give 
any peculiar political predominance 
to that particular form of Christiani- 
ty above the rest, or endow it with 
large revenues drawn from all classes 
alike, is nota little extravagant on 
the part of the Abbe de la Mennais. 
Those indeed who are acquainted 
with the usurpations of the Romish 
church, her hostility to the diffusion 
of the holy Scriptures, her hatred 
(sufficiently indicated in the work 
before us) of civil and religious lib- 
erty, will not sympathize with those 
who lament that the state of her es- 
tablishment in France does not give 
her that overwhelming ascendancy 
which she covets. On the contrary, 
they will rejoice in any arrange- 
meat which operates to restrain her 
power; not indeed with the prospect 
of the reign of scepticism and infi- 
delity being introduced in its place, 
but with the hope that any change 
short of this result will be better 
than the errors, the corruptions, and 
the spiritual tyranny of Rome. 

As another proof of the alleged 
irreligious spirit of the present go- 
vernment of France, our author 
proceeds to comment on the recent 
law against sacrilege. The follow- 
ing statements do indeed display 
an unhappy specimen of French 
levity on the subject of religion. It 
seems that, before the present year 
(1825) the tribunals had no power 
to punish robberies commited in 
churches, because, according to the 
language of the laws, the house of 
God was to be considered in the 
light of an uninhabited dwelling. 
In 1824, however, the government, 
in consequence of the number of sa- 
crilegious thefts committed, propo- 
sed to place churches and chapels 
on the same footing with places of 
shelter for domestic animals ; as 
the Archbishop of Troyes observed, 
they determined to raise them to the 
dignity of a stable. More recent- 
ly however, as all the world knows, 
they seem to many to have passed 
into an opposite extreme, by the 


law constituting sacrilege a capital 
offence. 

Our author differs from those 
who hold it an abuse of power, in 
the civil government, to punish sa- 
crilege with death: still he affects 
to be tender towards offenders. The 
church, he says, sets her mark upon 
the crime of sacrilege, but decides 
nothing as to what ought to be its 
punishment. This is the old hy- 
pocritical subterfuge of the Church 
of Rome, to avoid the imputation, 
while she incurred the guilt of cru- 
elty and blood. She condemned 
the heretic, but delivered him over 
to the secular power for puvish- 
ment. ‘The civil authority was to 
issue the writ “de heretico com- 
burendo,” while the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, that had fixed the doom 
of the victim, professed to weep 
over his fate, and even to entreat 
the lightest punishment with which 
his alleged atrocities, blazoned out 
by the church in the most exagge- 
rated colours, might safely be visit- 
ed. The church, howevei, had full 
power to screen the victim in more 
ways than one, if his rescue better 
suited her purposes than his death. 
Perhaps our worthy Abbé himself 
is not unwilling to remind good 
Romanists of what, in these he- 
retical days they are much in dan- 
ger of forgetting—the ancient rights 
of sanctuary. “ The church,” 
we are told, “extends her mercy 
to all penitents ; even to those 
whose impunity would be utterly 
incompatible with the safety and 
well-being of Society.” The mean- 
ing of this, we supposs, may be, 
that Popery, while she has ex- 
ercised the greatest cruclties upon 
persons whose svle offence was 
the denial of her supremacy, has 
manifested a most pernicious ten- 
derness for others, stained with the 
most enormous guilt, provided they 
did but flee to her bosom for pro- 
tection. Is it not a fact, that, foi 
ages, this corrupt church made the 
house of God not merely “a den.ot 
thieves,” but an asylum for mur- 
derers and assassins? Did she no! 
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set open the doors of her temples 
to harbour the vilest of mankind, 
without any proof of their repent- 
ance, or rather in defiance of all 
real proof of it, till the civil power 
could no Jonger tolerate the abuse ; 
but was compelled, virtually at 
least, to sacrifice the doctrine of 
the church to the welfare and se- 
curity of the public. 

But we return to the recent French 
law against sacrilege. Our author 
states a remarkable fact attending 
the progress of this law, which is, 
perhaps, not generally known. In 
1824, nothing was said about sacri- 
lege, as it bore upon the churches 
of Protestant congregations. The 
proposed law was then to be en- 
acted solely with a view to the in- 
violability of Romish altars, with an 
understanding that a subsequent 
statute, attended, of course, with 
milder penalties, would be. framed 
for the security of property 4n other 
places of worship. Thus, a clear 
line of distinction was drawn,in 
this respect, between the rights of 
Protestants and Papists. But. let 
our readers mark the very important 
alteration which took place in the 
course of one little year. When 
the recent law was brought forward, 
by which sacrilege is nade capital, 
not a single voice was raised in the 
chamber of peers, proposing the 
revival of the above distinction, 
though that chamber counts as ma- 
ny as thirteen Catholic prelates 
within its walls. 

** De sorte,” says Mons. de la Mennais, 
“ qu’ila eté lcgalement reconnu, sans la 
moindre opposition, qu’entever dans un 
préche Calviniste une table, un banc, une 
nappe, ou une Bible dans ave synagogue, 
étoit un véritable sacrilege; par conse- 
quent, que les objets ew: ploy cs aces divers 
cnites, ne sont ni plus pi meins sacres que 
ceux a usage du culte Catholique; que 
des lors, l'etat considére tous ces culties 
comme également vrais, ou plutot comme 
cgalement faux ; cest-a-dire que] ctats’est 
de nouveau déclare athee.” pp. 56, 57. 

We consider this litile fact, trifling 
as it may appear, of much import- 
ance. For, while it does not, like 
too many other facts, imply a total 
indifference to religion, on the part 


of the French legislature, it has 
an aspect unfriendly to the exclu- 
sive pretensions of the Church of 
Rome, and seems to announce the 
progress of liberal opinions, with 
regard to the Reformed churches. 
This result, however, was clearly 
not contemplated by the framers of 
this absurdly impolitic and unrea- 
sonably severe enactment, which it 
is impossible not to regard as a 
strong symptem of the revival in 
France of popish bigotry, and of the 
desire of the hierarchy to increase 
their power ; and it was a severe mor- 
tification to them, to have the same 
protection extended, by an amend- 
ment, to Protestant places and rites 
of worship, which it was their aim 
to appropriate exclusively to those 
of the Catholics. It must be ob- 
served, however, that the law, as it 
applies to Protestant chapels, cau 
be little better than a mere nullity ; 
for what is to be found in a “ préche 
Calviniste,” (as it is here contemp- 
tuously styled,) that is worth steal- 
ing, at the risk of the offender’s life ? 
The costly and splendid gewgaws 
of popish worship, are the things 
which excite the cupidity of “ rob- 
bers of churches,” and call for a law 
agaiust sacrilege, 

Qur author proceeds to illustrate 
his own views of the present state of 
France, by extracts froma speech 
of Mons. Royer Coilard, “ Est 
ce qu’on croit, par hazard, que les 
etats ont une religion comme les 
personnes, observes this gentleman, 
“qu’ils ont une ame, et une autre 
vie, ou ils seront jugés selon leur 
fui et leurs ceuvres?” “ Voila cer- 
tes,” as Monsieur de la Mennais 
justly replies, “une bizarre de- 
mande.” We can so seldom agree 
in opinion with the writer of this 
pamphlet, that we are glad to do so 
as often as we can, and here un- 
doubtedly he has answered well. It 
would be evidently nothing better 
than solemn trifling, were it not at 
the same time something worse than 
trifling, to dress up a man of straw, 
under the abstract idea of the state, 
and then pretend that the state was 
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to be held incapable of religious 
duty and responsibility, because, 
forsooth, an abstract idea can admit 
of neither.’ Mons. R. Collard should 
know that governments are compo- 
sed of individuals, who are account- 
able beings, and who will be judged 
hereafter each one according to his 
works. And happy indeed would it 
be for all the individuals who com- 
pose cabinets and legislative assem- 
blies, did they reflect far more than 
they do upon the extent and incal- 
culable importance of their public 
functions; did they uniformly con- 
sider that of those to whom much has 
been given much will be required ; 
and act continually under the solemn 
apprehension that they will have, 
not a lighter, but a heavier account 
to render than they whose sphere 
of exertion, and opportunities of 
usefulness, are circumscribed within 
more narrow bounds. 

In the following short passage our 
author would class, with atheists, 
those legislators who would place 
all modes of religious faith and wor- 
ship on precisely the same footing of 
encouragement, without proclaim- 
ing their preference for any particu- 
larsystem. Little as we are disposed 
to favour latitudinarianism in reli- 
gion, the views of our worthy Abbé 
are somewhat too strong for our taste. 

“* Si état peut avoir une religion, il doit 
en avoir une, et par conséquent la vraie. 
Que si, au contraire, l'état, n’adopte au- 
cune religion, si la vérité n’entre pour rien 
dans la protection que nos lois accordent 
aux differents cultes, si ces lois ne consa 
crent, n’admettent comme vraies ancunes 
croyances, j’en adjure tous les hommes qui 
entendent la valeur des mots, ces lois sont 
athées."" p. 60. 

The very maintenance of religious 
faith and worship of whatever kind, 
or in whatever degree, proceeds 
upon the assumption of the acknow- 
ledgment of a Deity, the Creator, 
Preserver, and Governor of the 
world. To call such conduct athe- 
istical isan abuse of terms. At the 
same time we cannot view, withany 
degree of favour, a line of conduct 
in any man, or set of men, which 
would argue an indifference tothe 
truth or falsehood, the beneficial or 
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malignant tendency, of different sys- 
tems of religion ; or who would re- 
fuse encouragement to true religion, 
from a fear of encroaching upon the 
principles of liberty. The spirit and 
language of public men in the pre- 
sent day, have, it must fairly be ad- 
mitted, a strong tendency to this 
issue. But we certainly are very 
far from thinking, at the same time, 
that the cure for this evil is to be 
found in the maintenance of civil 


‘ and political disabilities, grounded 


on the peculiarities of a man’s be- 
lief. Such a system may exclude, 
from a participation in the common 
rights of citizenship, men of true 
loyalty and eminent talents for use- 
fulness, who happen to differ from 
others in their speculative opinions 
and creeds ; while it opens wide the 
door to men of no creed or princi- 
ple whatever, nay, whoare enemies 
to all creeds. 

We would next direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the following 
curious description of Popery. Short 
as it is, it will be found accurate, so 
far as it can be understood, and it 
proceeds from an authority which 
Mons. de la Mennais will not be 
disposed to cavil at. 

‘Dans cette invariable religion, aucun 
individu ne crée la vérité, ou ne la dé- 
termine par son jugement ; mais il la re- 
coit sans discussion, d'une autorité tou- 
jours vivante et parlante, spirituelle par sa 
nature, et infaillible, méme humainement! 
puisqu’il n’en cst point de plus élevée sur 
la terre.”’ p. 61. 

Whether the author means here 
to represent the pope or the church, 
as the authority which is always in 
activity, and always, humanly speak- 
ing, infallible, is not quite clear. 
But in either case the argument is 
not a very logical one. Ifthe pope, 
or the church over which he pre- 
sides, were the highest ecclesiastical 
authority upon earth, this would not 
prove either to be infallible, because 
fallibility is the universal lot of man. 
Nothing is more certain than that 
popes and councils, in all ages, have 
borne their full share of the errors, 
frailties, and corruptions of our fal- 
len race. 
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Having seen the author’s account 
of Popery, let us now look at his 
picture of Protestantism. 


“Dans le systéme Protestant, au con- 
traire, chaque individu crée la vérité ou la 
détermine par son jugement; d’ou il suit 
que les rérités les plus contradictoires entre 
elles, sont la vérité au méme litre, la vérité 
immuable, absolue, ou qu’il n’existe aucune 
vérité. etla meme chose alieu pour |’etat.” 
p- 62. 

Again, 

“‘Lesysteme Protestant ou philosophique, 
detruit, pour les individus comme pour 
les états, toute vérité sans exception, et que 
Vathéisme absolu, qui en est la suite inevit- 
able, en est aussi le fonds essentiel.”’ p. 62. 


In the former of these sentences 
we encounter another jumble of 
ideas which it is difficult to marshal 
into any orderly array. What our 
author means by creating truth ; or 
how truth can ever be created under 
a system, such as he supposes, a sys- 
tem admitting truths that are contra- 
dictory, or subversive of each other, 
are questions we must leave to the 
decision of wiser heads than our own. 
The truth is, thatthe Abbé has given 
a very absurd account of Protestant- 
ism. Protestantism tolerates avari- 
ety of opinions inreligion; but the 
toleration of such variety does not 
confound truth with error. Protes- 
tants as to what regards human au- 
thorityin matters of faith and prac- 
tice, hold themselves fully and final- 
ly amenable to no control but that of 
their own reason and conscience. 
But does it thence follow that reli- 
gious truth js no where to be found, 
and that absolute Atheism must be 
the result? Does it follow that, be- 
cause some amongst us may be griev- 
ously in the wrong, many are not in 
the right; or that itis not the fault of 
each individual, if he finally miss 
the way of life, or wander out of it 
and perish? Mons. de la Mennais 
may draw these inferences, if he 
pleases; but he must excuse us, 
when we tell him that we cannot 
comprehend either their force or 
their propriety. Inshort, the whole 
puzzle of his declamation about 
Protestantism—not ill calculated 
to produce an effect upon the su- 
perficial reader-—proceeds from this, 
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that he confounds a full toleration of 
variety of opinions in religion, with 
the impossibility of distinguishing 
truth from error; two totally dis- 
tinct topics. His method here is not 
very philosophical, though, for aught 
we know, it may be very popish. 
Proceed we now to another im- 
portant subject; the determination 
of the French government, fand we 
may add of most other Roman-Ca- 
tholic governments) with respect to 
monastie vows and establishments, 
This is his next illustration of the 
atheistical tendencies of the civil 
power. It is well known that the pre- 
sent government of France refuses 
to sanction or legalize the vows of 
monastic seclusion, celibacy, mor- 
tification, and obedience, and thus 
restrains the church from enforcing 
these obligations which have occa- 
sioned so much idleness, so much 
vice, and so mueh misery in the 
world, and have proved in all ages, 
one of the firmest props of papal 
delusion and imposture. Our au- 
thor quotes the minister as declar- 
ing with regard to these matters ; 
“état nes’en mélera pas: ce sont 
la des choses d’un ordre plus éleve 
qui se passeront entre la conscience 
et Dieu.” This, at least, is not 
impiety, but true wisdom. The 
government does not prohibit in- 
dividuals from taking upon them- 
selves, or from keeping, as many 
religious obligations as they please. 
It only withholds the priesthood 
from perniciously tampering with 
the consciences of men; from prac- 
tising upon the easiness or ardent 
feelings of the young and inexperi- 
enced, especially among the female 
sex; and from rendering men ge- 
nerally useless as members of sor 
ciety, often miserable, and some- 
times guilty to a greater extent, 
than a more unrestrained commerce 
with the world would make them. 
We would seriously ask every in- 
telligent Roman-Catholic, has not 
the pretended solitude of the clois- 
ter been witness to as much real 
wretchedness as the scenes of pub- 
lic life ;—to as much secret guilt, as 





much spiritual—aye, and actual, 
substantial wickedness? Have not 
deeds of darkness and horror been 
perpetrated there which can scarcely 
find their match amidst the broad 
glare of day-light, and the awful 
corruptions of the busy world? As 
for those habits of contemplative 
devotion, for which some pious 
minds seem better adapted than 
others, far be it from us to speak 
of them without the utmost reve- 
rence. It was, we believe, the opi- 
nion of the -excellent Archbishop 
Leighton, who in his own person 
exhibited the rare union of a high 
degree of contemplative piety with 
a high degree of active usefulness, 
that Protestantism might have de- 
rived some advantage from the 
continuance of mouastic establish- 
ments, but under a very different 
form from that in which they had 
so long existed. On this we shall 
hazard no opinion. Of one thing, 
however, we are quite sure; that 
such establishments should in all 
cases be not only apparently, but 
purely, strictly voluntary: this is 
what the spirit of Popery abhors 
and condemns, and what the French 
government wisely determines to 
maintain. 

Another subject of our author’s 
bitter complaint, another proof of 
French Atheism, is the spoliation 
of those dignities and emoluments, 
which the church of France en- 
joyed, antecedently to the Revo- 
lution of 1789. He here draws a 
contrast between that church in 
its present condition, and as it ap- 
peared under the monarchies of an- 
cient Christendom, when it stood 
forth as the first and highest of pub- 
lic bodies. He compares it also 
with the state of our own ecclesi- 
astical establishment. “ The clergy 
in France,” he observes, “ receive 
annual sallaries; but their erder can 
boast of no permanent endowments. 
In England, on the contrary, the 
national church is enriched with 
immense revenues.” Not immense, 
we reply, nor scarcely adequate, as 
compared with the number to whose 
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maintenance those revenues might 
be applied. He adds, “ Its bishops 
are members of the Upper House 
of Parliament; and a large propor- 
tion of legal suits and causes are 
referred to their tribunals.” But is 
our author ignorant, that our Court 
of King’s Bench can revise and con- 
troul the decisions of our Spiritual 
Courts? Is he ignorant that our 
canon law now exists rather by suf- 
ferance than by right, and that not 
a few enlightened friends of ‘our 
excellent church are of opinion that 
she would lose no substantial power, 
but might conciliate some public 
favour, by the removal of these sha- 
dows of ancient ecclesiastical do- 
minion; with respect to the spo- 
liation of the French Church, at the 
period of the Revolution, we can no 
more excuse it than we can the 
spoliation of our own church by the 
Kighth Henry. Atthe same time, we 
cannot contemplate the spoliations 
of the Revolution, so far as they 
may tend to promote the downfal 
of papal sway, without adoring the 
wisdom of that Providence which 
deduces good from evil, and makes 
the wrath and wickedness of man 
subservient to the praises of God. 

Our author’s concluding illustra- 
tion of the irreligious and atheistical 
tendencies of the present govern- 
ment of France, is drawn from the 
state of the law respecting births, 
marriages, and deaths. The civil 
power looks at these events, without 
the slightest reference to religion. 
No rite of Christian baptism, no 
marriage ceremony at the altar, no 
burial service over the dead, no 
certificate of a minister of religion 
is in any case required before the tri- 
bunal of the magistrate. The people 
may omit the religious rites, con- 
nected with the several events above 
mentioned, without suffering the 
least loss or inconvenience as to 
what regards the validity of their 
temporal claims, or the security of 
their temporal interests. “ Un en- 


fant nait, on Venregistre, comme, 

a entrée de nos villes, les animaux 

soumis a l’octroi. 
o7 


Rien, dans ce 


° 





que l'état prescrit, ne rapelle, ni la 
nature de cet étre fait a Pimage de 
Dieu, ni les devoirs qui l’attendent, 
ni les destinées qui lui sont pro- 
mises.” ....* Chez toutes les na- 
tions, méme les plus barbares, le 
mariage eut toujours un caractere 
sacré.”’......¢ Pour nous, peuple 
sans Dieu, nous avens chargé un 
adjoint de village d’accomplir, loin 
de l’autel, l’oeuvre de la toute puis- 
sance.”....** De consolations, d’es- 
perances, la loi n’en connoit pas ; 
hors de la terre il n’y a rien pour 
elle. Un officier public vient con- 
stater lamort. I] declare qu’appelé 
en tel bien, il vy a vu un cadavre; 
on écrit dans un registre le nom du 
décedé: deux fossoyeurs font le 
reste.” Suchis Mons de la Men- 
nais’ account of the utter separation 
of all civil transactions from the 
interference of the priesthood, and 
from those rights aud ordinances of 
religion with which, till the revolu- 
tionary period, they had always 
been associated. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a distinction to be made be- 
tween a voluntary and a mere legal 
association. We do not feel quite 
so much shocked as our author, 
that the events of the birth and 
death of individuals should not be 
connected by positive legal enact- 
ments with religious rites. We 
should think it very hard if the law 
im this country compelled every 
man to have his children baptized, 
or rendered a burial service an in- 
dispensable part of interment. The 
practice, in either case, in this coun- 
try, is not enforced by law. It is 
perfectly voluntary And why may 
it not be so with our neighbours in 
France, without involving a charge 
of Atheism? Marriage, indeed, in 
this country, stands on a different 
footing. In Scotland, it is entirely 
at the option of the parties whether 
it shall be accompanied by any 
religious ceremony whatever. In 
England, however, the case is dif- 
ferent; and the religious rite, ex- 
cept in some cases, as that of the 
Quakers, is indispensable to the 
validity of the contract. A great 
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variety of inconveniences, however, 
are found to result, in the case of 
Dissenters, from the present state of 


the law on this point: still we think 
it of the very highest importance 
to connect the sanctions of religion 
with the solemn obligations which 
are involved in the marriage con- 
tract; and we lament therefore any 
tendency to break down the barrie: 
of ancient usages which may con- 
tribute, though but in the smalles: 
degree, to keep alive a sense of re- 
ligion in the minds of the people. 

We have dwelt so long on the 
many important topics of our au- 
thor’s second chapter, that our 
readers must be satisfied (if indeed 
they are not wearied already) with 
a very brief survey of the remain- 
der of his pamphlet. 

The object of the third chapter is 
to prove, that the alleged infidel and 
atheistical spirit of the government 


has descended into the walks of 


private and domestic life. It seems 


that there are many well-meaning, 


and some able Catholics in France, 
who think differently on this sub- 
ject, and fancy that they perceive, 
in the active and zealous exertions 
made by numbers for the support 
and increase of Catholicism, traces 
of the permanent triumph of a re- 
ligious spirit over the infidelity and 
impiety of the revolutionary period. 
Asa proof of this, M. le Vicomte de 
Bouald refers, in his speech on the 
law respecting sacrilege, to the et- 
forts of the Greeks in the East, and 


those of the Irish in the West ot 


Europe; to the restoration of the 
episcopal dignity in France; to the 
concordats negociated with the sec 
of Rome; and, above all, to the vo- 
luntary enlistment of no less thai 
eighteen hundred sisterhoods, and a 
proportionate number of fraternities 
in defence of the church, and for 
the propagation of her doctrine and 
authority: “ Vésprit religieux; he 
maintains, “ est le caractére parti- 
culier du nouveau siécle.” Still 
our author is not convinced. He 
finds little ground for consolation in 
all this display of zeal and activity. 
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If religion, he observes, be now de- 
fended with more than common 
vigour, by true Christians, this is 
only because it has become an ob- 
ject of more bitter hatred, and more 
persevering attack than ever. He 
quotes the opinion expressed in the 
French Legislature, on passing the 
recent law, that carelesness, for- 
getfulness, and indifference with 
regard to religion, were the main 
characteristics of the present “ pe- 
rilous times.” ‘The repose of the 
Christian Sabbath is no longer re- 
spected.— When, we ask, was it re- 
spected in Roman-Catholic coun- 
tries?-—The army and navy, it 
seems, continue as they were in the 
worst periods of the Revolution : 
without a priest, without an altar, 
without any opportunities of regular 
worship. Corruption of manners is 
on the increase, especially with re- 
gard to licentious immoralities.— 
Such is our author’s picture of the 
present state of society in France. 
But what he considers the most 
hideous and alarming feature of the 
whole remains to be mentioned, 
This is the establishment of public 
schools for the education of the 
poor, founded substantially on 
the plan of Lancaster, and admit- 
ting Papists, Protestants, and chil- 
dren of all persuasions, without dis- 
tinction or preference. This he 
considers as one of the most fearful 
auguries in his church. We can 
bear witness indeed to the correct- 
uess of the fact here alluded to. In 
the Netherlands, where Popery has, 
perhaps, a firmer hold upon the 
common people than in France, 
schools of the above description are 
gaining a firm and rapid footing. 
They are to be found in villages as 
well as in great towns; and in spite 
of all the efforts of the priesthood, 
the people are forward to encourage 
them. We cannot, indeed, praise 
these schools for the sufficiency of 
their instruction, For instance, ina 
large seminary of enseignement mu- 
‘uel at Leige, the only Scriptural in- 
struction appeared to us to consist 
of moral sentences taken from the 
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Bible, and posted up on paste boards, 
like any common lesson. The chil- 
dren, it is to be feared, were left to 
collect, as they were able, the cha- 
racter of the source whence these 
extracts were derived, and might, 
perhaps, for any thing they heard to 
the contrary, regard a precept of 
Solomon, as on the same footing of 
authority with any given moral se- 
lected from ASsop’s fables. We do 
not say, that even such teaching, 
though grieviously defective, is not 
infinitely better than the darkness in 
which they would continue plunged 
without such means of instruction. 
What we wish to observe is, that, 
where such institutions find encour- 
agement, Popery must be on the 
decline, whatever may be eventu- 
ally substituted in its place. 
Nothing has more forcibly struck 
us, in the perusal of this clever and 
spirited pamphiet, for such assured- 
ly it: is, than the tone of alarm, 
and sometimes passionate invective, 
which pervades the pages of the 
writer. Ilis concluding chapter is 
little more than an animated decla- 
matory sketch, in which he touches 
upon much that he had before ad- 
vanced, and vents his indignant re- 
bukes upon those whom he consi- 
ders the enemies of religion, or 
rather of the Romish hierarchy. 
Whence can all this fire and fer- 
ment proceed’ Our auihor is not 
one likely to be terrified without 
reason; and we doubt not but that 
his terrorsare those of the great body 
of stricter Catholics on the conti- 
nent? The cause, we think, is ob- 
vious; Popery is on the decline—is 
in real danger, though we venture 
not to predict, with any exactness, 
how much longer her reign may 
last. Much that we observe around 
us tends to confirm us in this opin- 
ion. ‘The progress of education and 
knowledge, steady in its march, and 
sure in its operation as to what it 
will beat down, if not as to what it 
will build up; the diminished influ- 
ence of Papal authority in all, and 
the virtual renunciation of it in some 
Catholic countries ; the very exten- 
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sive abolition of monastic commu- 
nities and ression of the re- 
gular clergy, once the strongest 
pillar of the Church of Rome; the 
partial abrogation of festivals and 
holidays, those props of idleness, 
ignorance, and superstition ; the mi- 
tigated opinions expressed by the 
well-educated, and also by the less 
instructed, part of the Catholic laity 
with regard to some of the most 
objectionable doctrines of their 
church; the decay of sacerdotal 
influence in the case of all but the 
most ignorant ;—these, and various 
other causes, now in operation, are 
strong indications of the actual 
decline, and approaching fall of 
Popery. In short, Catholics must 
necessarily partake of the impulse 
given to the world by the changes 
and advancements of society; and 
those changes aud advancements 
are manifestly at variance with 
every article of their creed, as far 
as it differs from the creed of Pro- 
testants. The church of Rome 
therefore, we think, trembles to its 
foundations; and the momentous 
question is,—what will be reared 
upon its ruins! We know that the 
true church of Christ must eventu- 
ally triumph; but nevertheless it 
may still have to encounter many a 
severe struggle with the “ powers of 
darkness.” 

And here, we confess with pain, 
we cannot altogether concur in 
opinion with many excellent per- 
sons, as to the religious character 
of the present times. We think 
that they are apt to look too exclu- 
sively on the bright side of the 
prospect, and that they sufier 
themselves to be too much dazzled 
by splendid and specious appear- 
ances. The increased support given 
to Bible Societies, Missionary Un- 
dertakings, and religious Charities, 
by the noble and the opulent, may 
be a proof of great easiness, great 
good-humour, and great liberality of 
sentiment ; but it is no proofofstrong 
moral principle, or genuine piety. 
It is very compatible with the-pre- 
valence of a lurking scepticism, 
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which those who are the subjects of 
it perhaps hardly themselves per- 
ceive. We see much in the tone and 
language of public men, especially in 
both houses of Parliament, that indi- 
cates great laxity of opinion in mat- 
ters of religion; an impatience is 
manifested with regard to sacred 
subjects, and a tone of lightness 
adopted, very ill becoming persons 
who profess themselves Christians. 
There is no bold or presumptuous 
impiety in their lips ; nothing acrimo- 
nious; nothing violently offensive ; 
but there is often a playful levity of 
remark which shrewdly denotes the 
state of the speaker’s mind, and 
which is the more dangerous as it 
appears under the insinuating forms 
of good humour and_ politeness. 
The maxim that religion is out of 
place every where but in the church, 
seems acted on more than ever; 
and how many thousands, who will 
not find it elsewhere, never resort 
to church to seek it! We may no- 
tice a few other bad symptoms of 
the times. In legal instruments, such 
as wills and testaments, we no longer 
meet with those pious exordiums 
and commendations of the soul to 
God, which were customary not an 
hundred years back, and which, 
though in many, perhaps most cases, 
a mere form, were also not unfre- 
quently indications of a religious 
frame of mind. At all events, the 
practice was decorous, and little de- 
served to be exploded; still less ridi- 
euled, as we fear it would now too 
often be. At the period we allude 
to, commercial transactions bore the 
outward stamp of piety. A bill of 
lading was often made out, with some 
reference to the Divine blessing and 
protection. How would such a bill 
be satirized by the custom-house 
wits of our day! Much gross incon- 
sistency, much secret hypocrisy, 
were no doubt often mixed up with 
these pious details. The master of 
a slave ship, for example, would 
sometimes be found solemnly in- 
voking the blessing of the Almighty 
on his voyage of the middle passage. 
This, to be sure, was monstrous. 
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But may not our dread of hypocrisy, 
or rather our forgetfulness of God, 
be insensibly betraying us into an 
opposite error ? Morning and even- 
ing family prayers, and grace before 
and after meals—those good old 
customs so well adapted to keep 
alive a spirit of piety in the serious, 
and to solemnize, at least, if they 
failed of spiritualizing the careless 
and irreligious—had fallen into sad 
decay, though we trust that, with re- 
spect to both practices, a visible im- 
provement has of late years taken 
place. These things some may 
call trifles. But they are not. They 
are symptomatic of the moral and 
religious feeling of the times in which 
we live, as slight alterations in the 
pulse of a sick person are of impor- 
tance, for judging of the increase or 
abatement of his disorder. And, 
“ Eheu! quam minimis pendent in- 
gentia causis.” The great revolu- 
tions of human opinion and human 
conduct are usually not the work of 
any single agency of overpowering 
force, but the result of a great variety 
of petty agencies and operations, all 
converging to one centre, and termi- 
nating in one point. If even in our 
own country, favoured as it is, 
the sceptical and irreligious spirit 
appears to gain ground in some 
quarters, what must we suppose 
to be the case in a country like 
France, where the Revolution has 
left behind it a thousand “ roots of 
bitterness,” all toe strong to be 
speedily eradicated ?>—As another 
proof of the scepticism of the age, 
and of the effect of Popery, as it 
exists under its most forbidding 
form, in producing that scepticism, 
we may quote the authority of 
Blanco White, who tells us that 
the better informed ecclesiastics in 
Spain are generally tainted with 
infidel, if not atheistical, opinions. 
And how few of them are likely, 
after the example of that excellent 
individual, to pass from the gloom 
of infidelity into the light of a truly 
scriptural church ! 

But we havedone. “ Magna est 
veritas, et prevalebit.” The signs 


of the present times, strangely di- 
versified and opposite as those signs 
may be, are not of a nature to dis- 
turb our confidence with regard to 
the final issue. Mons. de la Men- 
nais speaks of the genius of evil, 
as though it were now more ac- 
tively and effectively at work than 
ever. It may be so; but when, we 
ask, was the great enemy of souls 
idle, or not partially successful ? 
He has assumed various forms in 
different ages; but he has never 
slumbered. At one time he has 
blinded men by the darkness of 
ignorance, credulity, and super- 
stition; at another, he has led them 
astray amidst the mazes of wild 
enthusiasm ; at another, he has 
wielded the sword of bitter, unre- 
leuting persecution. He would now 
deceive principally by the flatter- 
ing doctrine of the equality of all 
religions on the score of safety and 
importance. Let us but “ resist 
him, stedfast in the faith,” and with- 
out’ carnal weapons, and al] will be 
well, Let us unceasingly dissemi- 
nate the pure word of God. In 
dealing with sceptics and unbeliev- 
ers, let us, though without tbe 
smallest compromise of principle, 
display knowledge, temper, and 
moderation, as well as zeal and 
firmness. -And, what will even- 
tually outweigh a thousand argue 
ments, let our lives speak for us, 
and shew that true Christianity is 
adapted to form a character of ex- 
cellence which will be sought in 
vain, under any other system of 
religion. 


——— 


Bishop Buturr’s Analogy of Reli- 
gion natural and revealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Na- 
ture ; with an introductory Es- 
say, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
A. M. Vicar of Islington. 1 vol. 
12mo. 1824. 


Amonc the works now in a course 
of publication by Messrs. Chalmers 
and Collins, under the title of “ Se- 
lect Christian Authors”—some of 
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which, by the way, are not the most 
happily chosen—we have much 
pleasure in introducing to our read- 
ers, the celebrated treatise of Bish- 
op Butler, with an elaborate preface 
nearly half as long as the work it- 
self, from the pen of the Rev. Dan- 
iel Wilson*. Bishop Butler’s Anal- 
ogy is so familiarly known to every 
sound theological student, that a 
mere reprint of it would not call for 
our notice; but Mr, Wilson’s disser- 
tation upon it contains so much, not 
only of new, but of highly useful 
and interesting matter, that we feel 
it a duty to lay some extracts from it 
hefore our readers. We would hope 
that this preface may in future be- 
come a current appendage to the 
work : the cheapness of the present 
edition will, at least, secure it a 
wide circulation. 

Mr. Wilson possesses that pri- 
mary qualification for a commenta- 
tor, a most zealous admiration for 
his author. He describes as follows, 
and he .can scarcely describe too 
warmly, the high value of Bishop 


Butler’s great work. 

“It has fixed the admiration of all com- 
petent judges fornearly a century, and will 
continue to be studied so long as the lan- 
guage in which he wrote endures. The 
mind of amaster pervades it. The author 





* Mr. Wilson has lately published a 
third edition of his Tour on the Continent, 
with such nuinerous alterations and addi- 
tions, as to render it nearly a new work. 
Among the most interesting additions are 
a detailed account of the disgraceful per- 
secutions in the Canton de Vaud, anda 
sketch of the life of Cardinal Borromeo, 
with some extracts from his writings. 
The Protestant reader will be glad to be 
made better acquainted with that cele- 
brated and remarkable man; a model of 
ardent devotion and exuberant charity in 
a dark era, a lticentious country, and a 
corrupt church. We must not omit to 
mention the addition of a copious preface ; 
in which the author. in reply to some ob- 
jections urged against his work, defends 
not only the doctrine, but also the practi- 
cal application of the doctrine of a particu- 
tar Providence, foliowed by an earnest and 
eloquent vindication of some other Scrip- 
tural principles, as connected with the dai- 
ly aftairs of human life, in answer to those 
who would both dismember the Gospel of 
some of its essential principles, and re- 
strict it to the precincts of temples and 
the solemnities of holy days. 
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chose a theme infinitely important, and he 
ha treated it with a skill, a force, a novel- 
ty and talent, which have left little for oth- 
ers to do after him. He opened the mine 
and exhausted it himself. A discretion, 
which never oversteps the line of pru- 
dence, is in him united with a penetration 
which nothing can escape. There is in 
his writings a vastness of idea, a reach 
and generalization of reasoning, a native 
simplicity and grandeur of thought, which 
command and fill the mind. At the same 
time, his illustrations are so striking and 
familiar as to instruct as well as persuade. 
Nothing is violent, nothing far-fetched, 
nothing pushed beyond its fair limits, no- 
thing fanciful or weak: a masculine pow- 
er of argument runs through the whole. 
All bespeaks that repose of mind, that 
tranquillity whico springs from a superior 
understanding, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with every part of his subject. He 
grasps firmly his topic, and insensibly 
communicates to his reader the calmness 
and conviction which he possesses himself. 
He embraces with equal ease the greatest 
and the smallest points connected with his 
argument. He often throws out, as he 
goes along, some general principle which 
seems to cost him no labour, and yet which 
opens a wide field of contemplation be- 
fore the view of the reader. 

“‘ Butler was a philosopher in the true 
sense of the term. He searches for wis- 
dom wherever he can discern its traces. 
He puts forth the keenest sagacity in his 
pursuit of bis great object, and never turns 
aside till he reaches and seizes it. Patient, 
silent, unobtrusive investigation was his 
forte. His powers of invention were as 
fruitful as his judgment was sound. Pro- 
bably no book in the compass of theology 
is so full of ‘the seeds of things,’ to use 
the expression of a kindred genius (Lord 
Bacon), as the ‘ Analogy.’ 


‘“* He was a man raised up for the age in 
which he lived. The wits and infidels of 
the reign of our Second Charles, (Butler 
was bern in the year 1692,) had deluged 
the land with the most unfair, and yet 
plausible writings against Christianity. 
A certain fearlessness as to religion seem- 
ed to prevail. There was a general decay 
of piety and zeal. Many persons treated 
Christianity, as if it were an agreed point 
amongst all*people of discernment, that it 
had been found out to be fictitious. The 
method taken by these enemies of Christi- 
anity, was to magnify and urge objections 
more or less plausible, against particular 
doctrines or precepts, which were repre- 
sented as forming a part of it; and which, 
to a thoughtless mind, were easily made 
toappear extravagant, incredible, and irra- 
tional. They professed to admit the being 
and attributes of the Almighty; but they 
maintained that human reason was sufli- 
cient for the discovery and establishment 
of this fundamental truth, as well as for 
the developement of those moral precepts 







by which the conduct of life should be re- 
gulated ; and they boldly assert hat 
so many objections and difficulties .u.ght 
be urged against Christianity, as to ex- 
clude it from being admitted as Divine, by 
any thoughtful and enlightened person. 

*‘ These assertions Butler undertook to 
refute. He was a man formed for such 
a task. He knew thoroughly what he was 
about. He hada mind to weigh objections, 
and to trace, detect, and silence cavils. 
Accordingly, he came forward in all the 
self-possession, and dignity, and meekness 
of truth, to meet the infidel on his own 
ground. He takes the admission of the 
unbeliever, that God is the Creator and 
Ruler of the natural world, as a principle 
conceded. From this point he sets forward, 
and pursues a course of argument so cau- 
tious, so solid, so forcible; and yet so di- 
versified, so original, so convincing ; as to 
carry along with him, almost insensibly, 
those who have once put themselves under 
his guidance. His insight into the consti- 
tution and course of nature is almost intui- 
tive ; and the application of his knowledge 
is so surprisingly skilful and forcible, as to 
silence or to satisfy every fair antagonist. 
He traces out every objection with a de- 
liberation which nothing can disturb ; and 
shews the fallacies from whence they 
spring, with a precision and acuteness 
which overwhelm and charm the reader. 


“ Accordingly, students of all descrip- 
tions have long united in the praise of 
Butler. He is amongst the few classic 
authors of the first rank in modern litera- 
ture. He takes his place with Bacon, and 
Pascal, and Newton, those mighty genius- 
es who opened new sources of information 
on the most important subjects, and com- 
manded the love and gratitude of mankind. 
If his powers were not fully equal to those 
of these most extraordinary men, they 
were only second to them. He was, in his 
own line, nearly what they were in the in- 
ventions of science, and the adaptation of 
mathematics to philosophy founded on ex- 
periment. He was of like powers of mind, 
of similar calm and penetrating sagacity, 
of the same patience and perseverance in 
pursuit, of kindred acuteness and precision 
in argument, of like force and power in 
his conclusions. His objects were as great, 
his mind as simple, his perception of truth 
as distinct, his comprehension of intellect 
nearly as vast, his aim as elevated, his 
success as surprising.”’ pp. v—viii. 


It may afford consolation to those 
students who depend more on dili- 
gence than on native talent for their 
acquirements, while it holds out a 
salutary lesson to more mercurial 
spirits, whose whole staple is ability 
without application, to state, that 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy was in 
effect the labour of a whole life of 
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persevering effort. In the year 
1713, at the age of twenty-one, we 
find that his mind had begun to di- 
rect itself to this great subject; after- 
wards, from the year 1718, when he 
was appointed preacher at the Roll’s 
chapel, till he published a volume of 
Sermons in 1726, the “ Analogy” 
was still uppermost in his mind, as 
appears from these discourses which 
contain the germ of his great work. 
That work itself appeared in the 
year 1736; and in all his subse- 
quent publications, the commanding 
theme of his life continued to oc- 
cupy his attention. Thus a long 
course of forty years was devoted 
by this extraordinary man, with a 
depth of knowledge and a strength 
of mind exactly suited to his theme, 
to the illustration of the truth ot 
Christianity from the order of God’s 
providence in the natural creation. 
This elaborate work has been 
read, praised, and commented upon 
beyond most books of abstruse rea- 
soning; but it has never been re- 
futed. It stands, and must ever 
stand, unanswerable. Still there are 
two defects init: the one is, a diffi- 
culty and obscurity of style which 
perplex the course of the writer’s 
powerful argument, at least to an 
inexperienced student ; the other, a 
coldness of manner, not to say a de- 
fectiveness of statement, as respects 
the character of Christianity itself. 
He proves the truth of religion, but 
he does not make us love it: he 
marks well the bulwarks of our spi- 
ritual Zion; but he does not, at least 
adequately, introduce us to the in- 
terior of its palace; he does not 
“go through the good land in the 
length thereof, and in the breadth 
thereof ;” he does not dwell upon 
the love of God, the grace of Christ, 
the communion of the Holy Spirit, 
the life of faith, the consolations ot 
hope, the delights of obedience, and 
other topics not only peculiar to 
Christianity, but inseparable from it. 
Such indeed was not his theine; but 
Mr. Wilson thinks, and not unjustly, 
that his numerous references to the 
scheme and object of revelation 
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might fairly have suggested, and 
ought to have suggested, some allu- 
sions of a more satisfactory kind 
than are current in his pages, to 
these interesting subjects. Our pre- 
facer is at a loss to ascertain whether 
the deficiency, allowing it to exist, 
arose from the nature of the writer’s 
argument, and the character of his 
opponents, or from his own turn of 
mind, addicted rather to close argu- 
ment than to vivid description ; or 
from the languor now so generally 
and most justly complained of in 
the theology of the era in which 
Bishop Butler wrote. We presume 
that all these causes might concur 
to produce the alleged effect: cer- 
tain, at least, it is that the deepest 
metaphysicians have not always 
been the most glowing biblical ex- 
positors, and least of all at a period 
when truly evangelical preaching, 
(we use the phrase in no narrow or 
invidious sense,) was at nearly the 
lowest ebb to which it has ever de- 
clined since the Reformation, in the 
ministrations both of our own na- 
tional church, and among various 
classes of our dissenting brethren. 

These two defects of style and 
of statement, Mr. Wilson applies 
himself in some degree to remedy ; 
not however with any view of dis- 
paraging, much less superseding, 
his author, but only to introduce 
him more advantageously to the 
general reader. Nothing, he re- 
marks, can give a just impression of 
Butler, but Butler himself; and 
bold as Mr. Wilson’s attempt may 
appear, it is impossible not to admire 
the modesty, the delicacy, and ju- 
diciousness with which he under- 
takes and pursues it. 

With a view then, in the first 
place, to elucidate his author, Mr. 
Wilson devotes more than seventy 
pages to a very masterly analysis 
of his work. For us to endeavour 
to abridge this abridgment, would 
be both impracticable and super- 
fluous. We will only say of it, that 
to those younger students who are 
entering upon the study of the 
Analogy. it will be of great service 
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in giving them a just and striking 
outline of the rich field of argu- 
ment which awaits them, and will 
facilitate their investigation of a 
subject second to very few in im- 
portance, and highly interesting to 
every inquiring mind, though ar- 
rayed in what is to many persons the 
repulsive form of deep abstraction. 
Nor, even to those who are familiar 
with the original, will the perusal of 
Mr. Wilson’s outline be unwelcome, 
as it will bring before them ina 
condensed form the rich treasures 
of this magnificent work, and per- 
haps afford them a clearer view of 
the whole chain of reasoning than it 
is possible to obtain without a more 
elaborate analysis than most readers 
have the time or the patience to 
form for themselves. It would also 
be of great service to the cause of 
truth, if the unbeliever and scep- 
tic, who might shrink from the di- 
rect perusal of Butler, should have 
their attention arrested by this ra- 
tionative table of contents, which 
itis impossible, we think, to read 
without wishing to become acquaint- 
ed with the great original. 

But it is not for the sake of the 
first partof Mr. Wilson’s disserta- 
tion, in which he condenses his 
author’s argument, but of the se- 
cond, in which he addresses himself 
to supply the theological deficien- 
cies of his treatise, that we chiefly 
bring before our readers the present 
notice. The scholiast has anno- 
tated upon his classic with equal 
reverence and discretion, and has 
been very successful in pointing 
out some of the prominent defects 
of a school of theology highly re- 
spectable for eminent talent and 
moral excellence, but not, as we 
venture to think, commensurate in 
its doctrines and their practical ap- 
plication with the very marked and 
peculiar statements of the Divine 
Record, especially the complete 
disclosures of the New Testament. 
Weshall endeavour to give our read- 
ers a view of Mr. Wilson’s argu- 
ment in his own words, adding little 
to our extracts but our general con- 
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currence in the course of reasoning 
so ably pursued by the respected 
author. 

In entering upon the second main 
branch of his disquisition, Mr. Wil- 
son begins with shewing the con- 
nexion of the analogical argument 
with the other branches of Christian 
evidence. For the argument from. 
analogy does not stand alone ; it is 
closely connected with those two 
leading branches of evidence, the 
external and the internal, Mr, 
Wilson offers some very striking 
and original remarks, both upon the 
connexion and the distinctness of 
these three branches of argument, 
and upon the unreasonableness of 
demanding 4 priori arguments for 
the truth of the Gospel, to the re- 
jection of its actual and irrefragable 


proofs, 

“The external evidences are those 
which should be first studied. Indeed 
they are the only ones that can be consi- 
dered in the first instance as essential; 
because they undertake to shew the cre- 
dentials of the messenger who professes 
to come with a revelation from Heaven. 
Christianity claims a Divine origin. I 
have therefore aright, indeed [ am bound, 
soberly and impartially to inquire what 
proofs she brings of this high claim. And 
when she refers me to the holy Scriptures 
as containing all her records, I have a 
right to ask what evidence there is of the 
genuineness and authenticity of these 
books, and what footing they place the re- 
ligion upon, which they wish to inculcate 
on mankind. The answer to all thése 
questions is found in what we call the ex- 
ternal evidences of Christianity.” pp. 
Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii. 

“We have no right to go further than 
this in the first place. The moment the 
messenger is sufficiently proved tu have 
Divine credentials, we have-but one duty 
left, that of receiving and obeying his 
message, that of reading and meditating 
on the revelation itself, in order to con- 
form ourselves to it withdevoutand cheer- 
ful submission.” pp. Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii. 

“Great mischief has been done to the 
Christian cause by taking another method. 
Men have allowed themselves to be ev- 
taugled with discussions on the possibility 
and credibility of a revelation being given 
{0 man, on the nature and tendency of the 
{ ‘hristian doctrine, on the reasonable- 
ness of its particular injunctions—ques- 
tions every one of them out of place in 
examining the evidence of a Divine reli- 
sion. Let it fairly be made out to come 
trom God, and it is enough. More than 
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this is injurious. We are sure, indeed, 
that the contents of it must be most wor- 
thy of its perfect Author: but we are no 
adequate judges of what is worthy or what 
is not worthy of an Infinite Being wt 
Ixxxviii. 

“The danger of acting in the way 
which I am now venturing to condemn, is 
greater, because, the door being once 
opened to such reasoning, it is quite cer- 
tain that the minds of men will too often 
employ it amiss. The infidel is the per- 
son just the least capable of acting aright 
insucha case. The pious well-trained 


judgment of a sincere Christian, might in- 


deed form a better estimate of the internal 
character of a revelation from Heaven : 
but the unsubdued mind of an unbeliever 
can only come to awrong decision upon it 
Ile wauts all the preparation necessary. 
‘But although the external proofs ot 
Christianity are thus all that, in the first 
examination, is required, yet the internal 
evidences may afterwards be profitably, 
luost profitably, studied. Christianity 
shrinks from no scrutiny. She courts the 
light. Whenthe outward credentials of 
the heavenly messenger have once been 
investigated, and the message been re- 
ceived on this its proper footing; then it 
it be asked, whether the conteuts of the 
revelation seem to confirm the proof of 
its Divine original; whether the sincere 
believer will find them adapted to his 
wants ; whether the morals inculcated, 
the end proposed, the means enjoined, are 
agreeable to man’s best reason and the 
dictates of an enlightened understanding 


and conscience, whether the character ot 


Christ be worthy of his religion, whether 
the influence of grace, said to accompany 
Christianity, may be obtained by prayer, 
whether the lives and deaths of Christians 
as compared with those of professed in- 
fidels, illustrate the excellency of their 
faith; whether, in short, the promises and 
blessings of Christianity are verified in 
those who make a trial of them, by sub- 
nitting to the means appointed for their 
attainment: when such questions are put 
with candour, by those who have embra- 
ced Christianity, we answer them by re- 
ferring to toe internal evidences of Reve- 
lation.”’ pp. Ixxxix, xe. 

* The third braneh of the evidences in 
favour of Christiauity, is that arising from 
the analogy between this re ligion and the 
constitution and course of nature. We 
have no right, indeed, (for the idea is too 
important not to be repeated,) to call for 
this species of proof, any more than we 
have a right to call, in the first instance, 
for an cxamination ‘of the imternal char- 
acter of Christianity, or rather to call for 
it atall. All we have any fair right to 
ask for, is the credentials of the ambassa- 
dor who professes to come to us in the 
name of our absent, though ever present, 
Sovereign and Lord.” p. xciii. 

* Still, after we have sincerely embraced 
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the Gospel, we may humbly inquire, 
whether the difficulties which are raised 
against it by unbelievers, or which occur 
to our own minds, may be relieved by an 
appeal to the works of God in nature, and 
his order and governmenttherein. This 
is the argument from analogy, which rises 
still a step above the two preceding brancb- 
es of the subject, not as in itself necessary 
to the first reception of Christianity, but 
as furnishing the subsequent confirmation 
of it, and removing scruples and objec- 
tions arising from the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of man. Itis, indeed, a glori- 
ous thing thus to discern the harmony be- 
tween Christianity, the greatest of the Al- 
migity’s works, and all the other known 
productions of the same Divine Archi- 
tect.”’ p. xciv. 

After a series of additional re- 
marks upon this threefold species 
of evidence, Mr. Wilson proceeds 
to ofier some observations upon 
Bishop Butler’s particular view of 
Christianity, and on the adaptation 
of his argument to religion in its 
full extent. Mr. Wilson’s objec- 
tions to his author—we had almost 
said to his idol—are of the following 
kind, 

‘His references to the precise nature 
of our justification before God—to the 
extent of the fall and ruin of man by sin 
—to the work of the Holy Spirit in rege- 
neration and sanctification—and to the 
censolatory, cheering, vivifying effects of 
peace of conscience, and communion with 
God, and hope of rest and joy in heaven, 
do not correspond with the largeness of 
the case. They are partial and defective. 
Thes might and should have embraced, 
incidentally at least, some intimations of 
the pecuiiar structure and design of spi- 
ritual religion. The powerful argument 
iu hand should at times have been carried 
out to its consequences. The inexperi- 
enced theological student would not then 
have been in danger of drawing erroneous 
conclusions, on some practical points of 
great importance.” p. cvi. 


We shall endeavour to detach 
and we ive together a series of pas- 
sages illustrative of Mr. Wilson’s 
view of the nature of these deficien- 
cies. Separated from their context, 
our extracts will not appear with 
the requisite proofs and qualifica- 
tions; but we think that every spi- 
ritually minded Christian will feel 
their force and importance. After 
shewing the very subordinate sense 
in which only the expression “ na- 
tural religion” can be justly used, 
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and that Butler uses it only in this 
restricted application, Mr. Wilson 


goes on to remark : 

“* Whilst we thus claim for natural re- 
ligion what the Scriptures clearly imply, 
or rather inculcate, and defend Butler on 
this point, we must cautiously avoid the 
dangerous error of attributing to it a pow- 
er, which, in the fallen state of man, it 
does not and cannot possess, and which 
‘may militate against what the same Scrip- 
tures teach of the extent of man’s depravi- 
ty, and the necessity of Divine grace, in 
order to his doing any thing spiritually 
good. And, therefore, the language which 
occurs in some parts of the Analogy, on 
the nature and powers of man, may ap- 
pear to be too strong, too general, too un- 
qualified. We speak here with hesitation, 
because, considering the line of argument 
pursued by this most able writer, and the 
class of persons he addressed, it may be 
doubted whether this remark is applicable 
in fairness or not. Still we cannot but 
think, that he sometimes attributes too 
ruch to the unaided nature of man, al- 
lows too much to his moral sense and feel- 
ing, dwelis too largely on his tendencies to 
virtue and goodness, and speaks too am- 
biguously on the ground of his justifica- 
tion before God.” pp. cxiv, cxv. 

‘*- The language used by our author, in 
speaking of the Almighty finally render- 
ing to every one according to his works, 
and establishing the entire rights of distri- 
butive justice, is open to objection. Per- 
haps, if taken alone, it might admit of a 
favourable interpretation ; but, when join- 
ed with the over-statements already no- 
ticed, on the powers of man and the re- 
mains of natural religion, it becomes de- 
cidedly dangerous. The great doctrine 
of our justification before God, ‘not by 
our own works and deservings, but only 
forthe merits of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
is too fundamental, and tod important, to 
be undermined, even incidentally. We 
refer to such expressions as the following : 
‘The advantages of Christianity will be 
bestowed upon every one, in proportion to 
the degrees of his virtue’-—-‘ Divine good- 
ness may be a disposition to make the 
good, the faithful, the honest man happy’ 
—* We have scope and opportunities here, 
for that good and bad behaviour which 
God will reward and punish hereafter’ — 
‘ Religion teaches us, that we are placed 
here, to qualify us, by the practice of vir- 
tue, for another state which is to follow 
it’—‘ Our repentance is accepted to eter- 
nal life.’ These, and similar statements, 
occur throughout the work. In the se- 


cond part, where the leading features of 
revealed religion are delineated, they 
ought, by all means, to have been accom- 
panied with those modifications which 
the superinduced scheme of the Gospel, 
and the necessities of man, and the glory 
of the cross of Christ, and the ends of 
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self-knowledge and humility require. We 
say they should have been acompanied 
by such modifications, because they are so 
accompanied in the holy Scriptures. The 
doctrine, that ‘every one shall receive the 
things done in the body,’ that ‘they that 
have done good shall rise to the resurrec- 
tion of life, and they tliat have done evil 
to the resurrection of damnation,’ is most 
true and most important. But the doc- 
trines which accompany and modify this 
fundamental truth, should never be wholly 
lost sight of, even in a treatise on eviden- 
ces, when any reference is made to the 
subject. We are taughtint e New Tes- 
tament, that these works must spring from 
faith and love to our Saviour Christ, and 
must be renounced in poiot of merit, on 
account of the inherent evil which defiles 
the very best of them, and must be accept- 
ed only through that sacrifice which is the 
real footing of a sinner’s dealings witha 
holy God, and must be regarded by those 
who perform them, with that deep humili- 
ty, and almost unconsciousness of having 
done them, which is so strongly marked 
in the conduct of the righteous, in our 
Lord’s account of the last day. Now, 
these modifications are so essential, that 
the language of our author, however un- 
desiguedly, becomes really dangerous 
when stripped of them.” pp. cxvii, cxviii. 

‘* These observations lead me to notice 
a general defect, as it seems to me, in our 
author’s representation of the stupendous 
recovery of man provided in the Gospel. 
For if any doubt could be raised on the 
inexpediency of the above language, all 
such doubt would be removed, when we 
find, on further examination, that our 
Bishop’s allusions to the whole doctrine 
of redemption and salvation, as revealed 
in the New Testament, are not sufficiently 
clear and compreheusive to agree fully 
with the Scriptural statements of our na- 
tural corruption, and of the operations of 
grace as adapted to it. Let us not be 
misunderstood. Bishop Butler is far from 
omitting altogether the peculiar scheme of 
the Gospel. He states distinctly the in- 
sufficiency of repentance alone to restore 
us to God's favour. He speaks with ad- 
mirable clearness on the mediation and 
sacrifice of Christ. He quotes the passages 
in Scripture, which teach the vicarious 
nature of Christ’s sufferings, and insists 
on the benefit of those sufferings being 
something much beyond mere instruction 
or example. On these subjects, at least 
ov some parts of them, vo complaint can 
be alleged against his brief statements ; 
they are luminous and adequate, for an 
eleinentary treatise. Still the general idea 
of the scheme of the Gospel as a dispen- 
sation of grace, which would be gathered 
from the whole of his representations and 
suggestions, would be erroneous. He calls 
Christianity ‘a moral system ;’ he speaks 
of it as teaching us chiefly ‘ new duties, 
and new relations in which we stand ;’ he 


describes it as ‘an additional order of 
Prpvidence.’ These expressions are cold 
and inadequate. But we obje ct most of 
allto the following passage : ‘ The doc- 
trine of the Gospel appears to be, not 
only that Christ taught the efficacy of re- 
pentance, but rendered it of the efficacy 
which it is, by what he did and suffered 
for us; that he obtained for us the bene- 
fit of having our repentance accepted unto 
eternal life; not only that he revealed to 
sinners, that they were in a capacity of 
salvation, and how they might obtain it; 
but moreover, that he put them into this 
capacity of salvation, by what he did and 
suilered for them; put us into a capacity 
of escaping future punishment, and ob- 
taining future happiness. And it is our 
wisdom, thankfully to accept the benefit, 
by pertorming the conditions upon which 
it is offered, on our part, without disput- 
ing how it was procured on his.’ (Part II. 
chap. V. § vi.) Surely this is plainly de- 
ficient. buvtly the salvation of Christ 
proceeds on a different footing, and in- 
cludes much more than this. Surely the 
great sacrifice of tre Cross not only ob- 
tained for the sincere believer, that his 
‘repentance should be accepted to eternal 
life,’ (a phrase unscriptural in its very 
terms,) not only put him in a capacity of 
salvation, not only proposed certain con- 
ditions to be performed on his part—all 
which places the stress of salvation upon 
ourselves makes the reception and appli- 
cation of it to depend on our own efforts, 
and leaves to our Lord merely the office of 
removing external hindrances, aflording 
us some aid by his Spirit, and supplying 
our deficiencies—but purchased also sal- 
vation itself, in all the amplitude of that 
mighty blessing: procured pardon, recon- 
ciliation, justification, adoption, accept 
ance, the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the 
promise of everlasting life. Surely salva- 
tion brings men from darkness unto light, 
reverses the sentence of condemnation, 
and makes them ‘ the righteousness of 
God in Christ ;’ it places them under a 
new covenant, and confers the grace ne- 
cessary for ‘repentance towards God, and 
faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ ;’ it 
puts them on the footing, not of the Law, 
but of the Gospel,—not of works, but of 
grace; not of obtaining acceptance for 
their repentance, but of receiving ‘ the 
gift of God, which is eternal life.’ Let 
Butler’s summary of the benefits of Christ's 
death be compared with such summaries 
as the Apostle gives :—‘ We have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins’— By grace are ye saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves, 
itis the gift of God; not of works, lest 
any man should boast; for we are his 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus un- 
to good works, which God hath before or- 
dained, that we should walk in them.’ 

** With this defective view of the fruits of 
eur Lord’s propitiation, is allied a corre- 
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spondent defect as to the nature and im- 
portance of faith, by which the benefit of 
that propitiation are received and applied. 
The tendency of some of Butler’s summa- 
ry statements, however undesigned, and 
arising perhaps, in some measure, from 
his coldness in pressing the particular 
course of his argument, is to lead the 
reader to suppose that the effects of 
Christ's redemption are enjoyed by all 
who profess the Christian religion, and 
live a moral life ; that is, by all who have 
that general belief in the doctrine of 
Christianity, which springs from educa- 
tion and rational conviction, if they are 
free from gross sin, cultivate virtue, and 
set a good example to others, by a decent 
reputable conduct. All these things are 
indeed included in the acts and fruits ofa 
true and lively faith, but they reach not 
those peculiar effects and properties of it 
which prove it to be spiritual and saluta- 
ry.’ pp. cxxi—cxxiv. 

‘* Faith includes, besides the general re- 
ception of Christianity, a particular con- 
viction of our own sins, a particular ap- 
prehension of our own lost estate, a per- 
sonal application for ourselves of thé 
offered blessings of the Gospel, and a 
distinct and spiritual reliance for our own 
salvation, on the death and merits of our 
Saviour Christ ;—and some _ reference 
should have been made to all this by our 
author; at least, no expression, however 
brief, should have been inconsistent with 
it.”” p. cxxv 

“The same kind of inadequate state- 
ments seemto be chargeable on our au- 
thor’s remarks on the doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost. Indeed we are not sure if 
serious omissions are not to be found here 
—more serious than on most of the pre- 
ceding topics. Bishop Butler allows in- 
deed distinctly, that the Holy Spirit is our 
‘ Sanctifier, and that the recovery of man- 
kind is a scheme carried on by the Son 
and Spiritof God. He speaks frequently 
of the aid which the Spirit aflords to good 
men. He acknowledges that man isa 
depraved creature, and wants not merely 
to be improved, but to be renewed; and he 
quotes the striking text, * Excepta man be 
born of the Spirit, be cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.’ We would wish to 
give the full benefit of these admissions 
iv favour of the Bishop, and against what 
we are about to state. Nor do we doubt, 
that this remarkable man implored the 
operations of the Spirit in his own case. 
experienced his consolations, and ascribed 
every thing to his grace. Still we conceive, 
his general language in his Analogy, on this 
fundamental subject, does not come up to 
the Scriptural standard. He does not give 
even that prominence to it which he does 
to the mediation of Christ. He speaks of 
the Spirit as aiding, but scarcely at all as 
creating anew; he describes his assistan- 
ees, but hardly ever his mighty operations 
in changing the whole heart; he talks of his 


presence with good men, but seldom, if at 
all, of his regeneration and conversion ot 
the wicked; he allows co-operating, but 
not preventing grace—at least, not clearly 
and distinctly, as the Scriptures teach, 
and as the importance of the case requires ; 
he dwells on the help of the Spirit, in sub- 
duing our passions, and qualifying us for 
heaven, but passes over slightly the illumi- 
nating influences of the Spirit, in opening 
the understanding, and his transforming 
power, in ‘taking away the heart of stone, 
and giving an heart of flesh.’ pp. cxxv 
CXXVi. 

“If men are not taught the necessity of a 
new creation inChristJesus,in consequence 
of the blindness of their understanding, as 
well as the disorder of their affections, they 
must, and will begin, and we find, in fact, 
they do begin, their religion, in a proud, 


self-dependent temper; in ignorance of 


their own wants, and of the mighty change 
which must take place in them.” p. exxvii. 

** But, in truth, all these deficiencies, if 
we are right in our judgment about them, 
spring from an inadequate view of the 
fallen state of man. We know the contro- 
versies on this mysterious subject. We 
allow that statements have too often been 
made, which go to annihilate man’s moral 
nature, and his capacity of restoration ; 
which weaken his responsibility and un- 
verve the exhortations and invitations 
which the Scriptures address to him ; 
which extinguish the faint light of natural 
conscience, and repress effort and watch- 
fulness. But we cannot but know, at the 


same time, that the errors on the side of 


extenuating and lessening the Scriptural 
account of man’s spiritual state since the 
Fall, are equally dangerous, and more pre- 
valent. We cannot therefore conceal our 
conviction, that Butier’s view of human 
depravity does not fully meet the truth of 
the case, as delineated in the inspired 
writings, and confirmed by uniform expe- 
rience. He speaks, we allow, occasionally 
of men ‘having corrupted their natures,’ 
having lost their ‘ original rectitude,’ and 
as having permitted ‘ their passions to be- 
come excessive by repeated violations of 
their inward constitution.’ He avows that 
mankind is ina ‘ state of degradation, 
however difficult it may be to account for 
it; and that the crime of our first parents 
was the occasion of our being placed ina 
more disadvantageous condition.’ Yet, 
notwithstanding these expressions, the sin- 
cerity and importance of which, so far as 
they go, we do not for a moment call in 
question, he dwells, in the course of his 
work, so copiously on man’s powers and 
capacities—on his ‘ favouring virtue’—on 
his ‘having within him the principle of 
amendment —on ‘its being in his own 
power to take the path of life’—on ‘ vir- 
tue being agreeable to his nature’—on 
‘vice never being chosen for its own 
sake,’ that we cannot but consider the 
result as dangerous. If these expressions 
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were qualified, as they are in Scripture, by 
other and explanatory statements, the dan- 
ger would be less; but standing as they 
do, they convey the idea, that man is not 
that inconsistent, weak, corrupt, perverse, 
depraved, impotent creature which the 
word of God teaches us he is. The con- 
sequence of slight impressions of this great 
truth infallibly is, that men, not being du- 
ly instructed in their real state before God, 
cannot feel that humility, nor exercise that 
penitence, nor sue for that renewal, which 
all depend on the primary fact of a total 
moral ruin: and which form the adapta- 
tion between the real grace of the Gospel, 
and the actual wants of man. ‘Thus all 
the great ends of Christianity are missed, 
and inferior benefits only are derived from 
it. Neither conversion on the one hand, 
nor real obedience to God on the other, 
can be attained ; and the arch, deprived 
of its key-stone, as it were, loses both its 
beauty and i*s strength.”’ pp. cxxx. cxxxii. 

“* His standard of the effects of Christi- 
anity, in the holy, happy lives of real Chris- 
tians, is far toolow. It could not indeed 
be otherwise. The spiritual life is a whole. 
If the glory of the Saviour, and the opera- 
tions of his Spirit, and the total ruin of man 
as requiring both, are not first under- 
stood, it is impossible that the blessed 
truits of all this, in the new life and hap- 
piness of the renovated, pardoned, and 
sanctified heart, should be produced.— 
There is, however, such a thing as ‘the 
love of Christ constraining a man to live 
no longer to himself, but to Him that died 
for him and rose again ;’ there is such a 
thing as the inward experience of the grace 
of Christianity; there is such a thing asa 
holy, happy, spiritual life, which differs as 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Preparine for publication :—Memorials 
of the Nineteenth Century ; by the Rev. 
A. Bishop ;—Four Vols. of Sermons; by 
Dr. Doddridge ; left by his will to the late 
Mr. Orton, with a desire that they should 
be published for the benefit of the author’s 
family ;—A weekly publication, entitled, 
‘“‘ The Spirit and Manners of the Age;”’ by 
the Author of the Evangelical Rambler;— 
An enlarged edition of Deism Refuted ; 
or Plain Reasons for being a Christian ; 
by the Rev. T. H. Horne, being an Anal- 
ysis of the first volume of his Introduction 
to the Study of the Scriptures ;—Vindicie 
Christiane : a comparative Estimate of the 
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much from a merely rational and moral 
one, as the rational life difiers from the 
animal, and the animal from the vegeta- 
ble. Not to have seized this idea, is to 
have missed one peculiar feature of true 
Christianity.” pp. cxxxiii, exxxiv. 


After these ample extracts, we 
must lay down our pen; though un- 
willingly, as there remains anothe 
topic of great interest discussed by 
Mr. Wilson,—namely, the applica- 
tion of the principle of analogy to 
the peculiar disclosures of Christian- 
ity in their most exalted bearings. 
The argument is novel and striking ; 
and, we think, in the main just, 
though not equally applicable to ev- 
ery part of the Christian system. 
We must refer the reader to Mr. 
Wilson for the details, 

We cannot, however, part from 
our respected author without ex- 
pressing our great pleasure, that in 
the midst of almost overwhelming 
engagements, and almost from the 
bed of sickness, he has found leis- 
ure and strength to give to the pub- 
lic this new token of his anxiety for 
the spiritual benefit of mankind.— 
May he find his best recompence in 
the blessing of Divine Providence, 
which we trust, will largely attend 
his truly Christian exertions ! 


Greek, Hindu, Mahometan, and Christiaw 
Religions; by the Rev. J. Alley ;—Pro- 
ceedings of the Expedition dispatched by 
Government in 1821, to explore North At 
rica; by Captain Beechey ;— Mission from 
Bengal to Siam and Cochin China; by G 
Finlaison, with an Introductiou, by Sir S 
Raffles ;—Life of Erasmus ; by C. Butler ; 
—Memoirs of the late Miss Jane Taylor 
by J. Taylor ;—Mexican Memoirs. 

In the press:—Short Discourses from 
the MSS. of eminent Ministers ;—Hints 
for Ministers and Churches; by the late 
Rev Andrew Fuller;—-Selections from 
the Works of Dr. John Owen; by the 
Rev. W. Wilson. D. D. :—Howe's Re 
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deemer’s Dominion over the Unseen 
World, with an Introductory Essay; by 
the Rev. Robert Balmer ;—Lord Claren- 
don’s Papers, illustrative of the History of 
Ireland during the Years 1675 to 1700, and 
Debates in the House of Commons during 
the Interregnum, from the original manu- 
scripts in the possession of W. Upcott, 
with Notes;—History of Europe during 
the last Twenty-five Years ;—A Treatise 
on Education, by Madame Campan;— 
The Conway Papers, from the Collection 
of the Marquis of Hertford ;—Constitu- 
tional History of England; by H. Hal- 
lam —Papers of Sir R. Wilmot, Bart ;— 
Recent Discoveries in Africa; by Major 
Dixon Denham ;—Voyages of Discovery, 
to survey New Holland, between the Years 
1817 and 1822; by P. P. King. 


Oxrorp.—The following is the subject 
for the Theological Prize: ‘‘ The opera- 
tion of human causes only will not suffi- 
ciently account for the propagation of 
Christianity.” This subject for an English 
essay, is proposed on the following condi- 
tious :—The candidate must have passed 
his examination for the degree of B.A. or 
B.C.L. He must not have exceeded his 
twenty-eighth term on the first of this pres- 
ent December. He must have commenced 
his sixteenth term on or before the first of 
February next. The essays are to be sent 
under a sealed cover to the Registrar, by 
Wednesday in Easter week. 

The following are the Chancellor’s Pri- 
zes for the ensuing year, viz.: Latin Vers- 
es—‘‘ Montes Pyrenzi.’’ English Essay— 
“Is a rude, or a refined age, more favour- 
able to the production of works of fic- 
tion!” Latin Essay—*‘ Quibus precipue 
de causis in artium liberalium studiis Ro- 
mani Grecis vix pares, nedum superiores 
evaserint.”” Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize 
—Trajan’s Pillar. 


CamBripGE.—The Seatonian Prize was 
adjudged to the Rev. John Overton, of 
Trinity College, for his poem on “ The 
Building and Dedication of the Second 
Temple.” The subject of the Norrisian 
Prize Essay for the Ensuing year is— 
““The Mosaic Dispensation not intended 
to be perpetual.” 

A Course of lectures in the Chinese lan- 
guage, has commenced at the house of the 
Language [nstitution, 27, Bartlett’s Build- 
ings, Holborn, which will be continued ev- 
ery Monday, Weduesday, and Friday, at 
eleven o'clock, during the months of Jan- 
vary and February next. Asimilar course 
of lectures, in the Bengalee Language, has 
also commenced. Missionaries, mission- 
ary students, clergymen and other minis- 
ters, and students for the ministry, will be 
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gratuitously admitted. To the public the 
terms of admission to the course of Chi- 
nese are five guineas; to the course of 
Bengalee, three guineas. 

Since the discovery of the Milton man- 
uscript in the State-Paper Office, Mr. Le- 
mon, jun. has found an entire translation 
of “ Boetius de Consolatione Philosophie ” 
by Queen Elizabeth. Walpole mentions 
that the queen had translated this work ; 
but no vestige of it was known to exist. 
Nearly the whole is in her majesty’s own 
hand-writing ; but there are parts written 
by her private secretary, and by the sec- 
retary of state. It is stated that there are 
letters discovered which identify this trans- 
lation to have been made by the queen. 
The public is to be gratified with the pub- 
lication of this literary curiosity. 

A novel class of publications has recent- 
ly started into life, with a suddenness al- 
most as great as that of the birth of two- 
penny works ;—namely, annual works oi 
expensive embellishments, and some oi 
them of literary merit, designed as New- 
Years presents. Two or three of them 
are of a religious cast. 

Ata recent meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, a paper was read on the re- 
mains of the sub-church of Edward the 
Confessor, in the cellars under Westmins- 
ter Abbey. The most important remain 
is the vault where the pix was deposited, 
and which, it is thought, was formerly the 
treasury of the kings of England. The 
altar-table and piscina remain. On the 
upper slab of the altar is a concavity used 
perhaps to contain the oil for anointing 
the kings. This sub-church is more than 
four feet below the present level of the 
Abbey Church, which is 2 feet 4 inches 
above the level of the cloisters. It appears 
that in the course of ages, the level of the 
city of Westminster has been raised from 
four to six feet. At every entrance to thi 
abbey from the street is a descent. 


FRANCE. 

Baren Charles Dupin’s lectures oi: ma 
thematics (in their application to the arts) 
delivered last winter to the artizans of Pa- 
ris, are in a course of publication ; and the 
minister of marine has ordered the royal 
professors, at forty-four sea-ports, to re- 
peat them to the youth training up for the 
public service. 

A memoir was lately read before the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, by M. Schulz 
respecting a very remarkable and hither- 
to unnoticed Oriental MS. in the library 
of the king of France; namely, a Persian 
translation of the Sanscrit poem Mahabha- 
rata, performed by command of the eur 
peror Akbar. It consists of 781 leaves, in 
large folio. The first twelve pages con- 









tain eulogies upon Shah Akbar, preceded 
by ascriptions of praise to God. The fol- 
jowers of Mahomet and the worshippers 
of Brahma, although subject to the same 

overnment, were in the reign of Akbar, 
in a state of religious animosity ; and the 
emperor, it appears, wished to reconcile 
them, by making each party better known 
to the other,—an example of tolerance ex- 
traordinary on the part of a Musulman 
prince, represented as holding the koran 
in one hand and the sword in the other. 
Grounds however exist for distrusting the 
Musu!man orthodoxy of the great Akbar ; 
for example, his placing “in the same 
rank” the faithful along with heretics. It 
is observable, besides, that in nearly all 
his letters he has omitted the customary 
formula of bencdictions of Mahomet. But 
the most irrefragable evidence of his her- 
esy is furnished in a letter addressed to 
the king of Portugal, found in two MSS. 
in the royal library of France; in which 
he avows that “he has followed the plan 
of frequenting the company of wise men 
of all classes, profiting by the precious 
words and sublime ideas of each of them;”’ 
and with a view of deriving more informa- 
tion respecting the Christian religion, he 
requests a Persian and Arabic translation 
of the Evangelists, the Psalms, and the 
Pentateuch. There isin the royal library 
a translation of the Four Evangelists, 
made, as the catalogue states, by com- 
mand of Akbar. 

M. C. De Percival, in an Arabic gram- 
mar lately published at Paris, gives a cha- 
racteristic illustration of the mock sublime 
in language, and the mixture of secular 
business and religion, for which the Orien- 
tals are distinguished, in an Arabic “ cer- 
tificate of the noble birth of a race horse.”’ 
‘‘ Peace be to him that reads these char- 
acters, and who possesses good sentiments! 
We, humble servants of the most high 
God, certify and declare, by our good 
fortune, by our fate, and by our girdles, 
that the sorrel colt, aged three years’ — 
Here follows the description and pedigree 
at large, tracing up the animal’s descent 
to “those horses which God created by 
the breath of the winds, and presented to 
the prophet (may the Lord shed upon 
him his benedictions!), and which the 
prophet distributed to his companions. It 
isin their praise that the prophet hath 
said,” &c. &e. . 

Chain bridges having begun to be adopt- 
ed in France, a committee of public safe- 
ty have decided that the thickness of 
the chains should be so calculated, that 
the weight should not exceed eight tons 
per square inch of the sectional surface, 
and that, before use, they should be sub- 
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jected to a proof weight of double that 
power, without sensible elongation. The 
best iron it was found supported, without 
breaking, twenty-six tons per square inch; 
but began to elongate with about sixteen : 
bad iron gave way under fourteen tons to 
the square inch, and did not elongate ma- 
terially before it burst. 


ITALY. 

The Academy of Sciences, at Leghorn, 
has proposed a prize for the solution of 
the following problem : To determine the 
influence, useful or hurtful, of different 
states of memory on the understanding, 
and its utilities with regard to the other 
faculties, &c.; and to shew by what edu- 
cational means, it may be developed, 
strengthened, or recovered. 


RUSSIA. 

The expedition to Siberia for the pur- 
pose of determining geographically the 
coasts of the Frozen Sea, and the north- 
eastern part of Siberia, has returned to 
St. Petersburgh. The results have not 
yet been given to the public. 


UNITED STATES. 

An elaborate work has lately been pub- 
lished at Vermont, by the Rev. W. Cha- 
pin, entitled, ‘The Missionary Gazet- 
teer,”’ comprising an account of the pla- 
ces where Protestant Missionaries have 
laboured; alphabetically arranged, and 
so constructed as to give a particular and 
general history of Missions throughout 
the world; with an Appendix, containing 
an alphabetical list of missionaries, their 
stations, and other particulars. 

The American Sunday-school Magazine 
states, that a strong effort was lately made 
to have the reading rooms of the Athenr- 
um in Philadelphia kept open during cer- 
tain hours on the Sunday. Various ad- 
dresses were delivered on the occasion ; 
but one from a distinguished civilian, Mr. 
Duponceau, produced the greatest effect 
He urged, among other considerations, 
apart from religion, ‘‘that the strict ob- 
servance of Sunday is peculiar to the Uni- 
ted States; and that the sacred manner in 
which this day is kept, so very different 
from its observance in any country in Eu- 
rope as to make it a striking feature in the 
character of the nation, should, as such, 
independent of all other considerations, be 
most carefully cherished as a national 
trait. The American traveller in other 
lands would remember his country with 
affection, while he said to himself—‘ They 
do not keep Sunday so at home :’ and he 
would love his country for the very pecul- 
iarity.’ Only thirty-five voters could be 
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found to resolve on a public violation of 
the Sabbath: the number on the other 
side, amounted to between eighty and a 
hundred. 

PERSIA. 

At Cochom there are preserved, some 
leaves belonging to a koran, of the most 
magnificent dimensions perhaps in the 
world. These leaves are formed of thick 
paper; and when opened out, measure 
from ten to twelve feet long, by seven or 
eight broad: the letters are beautifully 
formed, as if made by a single stroke of a 
gigantic pen. Few of the leaves are per- 
tect, as they have been mutilated for the 
sake of the ornaments, or the blank paper 
of the immense margin. 


INDIA. 
rhe following are moral maxims of the 
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Malabars as given in a native work :— 
“‘ Spend no day without offering prayers 
to God; Have nothing to do with witch- 
craft; Go not where you have ne invita- 
tion ; Ridicule not the absent; Shew not 
your back to the enemy; Contend not 
with the poor; Abuse not any without a 
cause ; Criticise not the faults of others ; 
Satirize not a virtuous woman ; Contemn 
not the divinely inspired sages ; Treat not 
the learned contemptuously ; Carry no 
tales of detraction; Become not security 
for another: Have no intercourse with 
gamblers; Reside not where there is no 
temple ; Utter not a lie, though death be 
near you; Never regard your enemy as a 
friend ; Associate not with mountebanks ; 
Second not a new custom; Travel not by 
a solitary route.” 





Wist of New Publications. 





rHEOLOGY. 

\ Resiew of the Conduct of the Direc- 
tors of the Bible Society, relative to the 
\pocrypha, with an Answer to the Rev. 
C. Simeon; by R. Haldane, Esq 

A Plea for the Protestant Canon of 
Scripture, with an Account of the Bible- 
Society Controversy respecting the circu- 
lation of the Apocrypha, with a History of 
English Translations. 4s. 

Sabbath Meditations, in Prese and 
Verse, for 1826; by the Rev. J. East. 

A Voyage to Immanuel’s Land, in the 
ship Hopewell. 2s. 6d. 

A Companion for Pilgrims on their 
Journey to Canaan. 2s. 

A Treatise on the Necessity of being 
born again; by the Rev. H. Gipps. 1s. 6d. 

Christian Characteristics ; by the Rev. 
T. Lewis. is. 

Fifteen Select Sermons ; printed by the 
Religious Tract Society. 2s. 6d. 

The Lollards, or some Account of the 
Witnesses for the Truth in Great Britain, 
from 1400 to 1546. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stranger’s Elements of Hindu Law. 2 

vols. royal 8vo. 1/. 15s. 


English Stories, third series, illustrating 
the Reformation, under the Tudor Prin- 
ces; by Maria Hack. 7s. 

A System of Punctuation on fixed Prin- 
ciples; by C. J. Addison. 4s. 

Maria’s Reward; or a Voice from the 
Dead; by the Author of Jane and her 
Teacher. 2s. 

The Causes and Evils of War; by T. 
Thrush, late Captain in the Royal Navy, 
intended as an Apology for withdrawing 
from the service. Part I. 

An Encyclopedia of Agriculture; by 
J.C. London, F. L. S.; with 800 engra- 
vings. 2/. 10s. 

The Amulet; or Christian and Litera- 
ry Remembrancer for 1826. 18mo. 12s. 

A Manual of the System of Instruction 
pursued atthe Infant School, Meadow- 
street, Bristol, with engravings, considera- 
bly enlarged; by D. G. Goyder. 12mo. 
5s. 

The Analytical Part of Principia Hebrai- 
ca, with introductory Lessons ; by T. Key- 
worth. 8s. 

Historical Sketch of the Origin and 
Progress of the Art of Printing; by T. © 
Hansard. 8vo. 31 .3s. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SO- 
CieTyY. 

We have not hitherto noticed the inquiry 

which has been for some Gime in progress 

among the friends of this invaluable meti- 

tution the civculation of the 


Apocrypha, being unwilling to foment a 


respec ting 


controversy which we could not hope to de- 
cide. We are happy, however, at length to 
announce, that this important question has 
beeon determined in the manner explained 
in the following circular and resolution. We 
will not revive the discussion ; and shall 
therefore only say, that our opinionis, that 










the Committee have come to a most wise 
and judicious conclusion; and we trust, 
that, by the blessing of God, the discus- 
sions which have taken place on this sub- 
ject, and which might have led to serious 
differences of opinion in the Society, will 
be found to have terminaned only in re- 
newing the ardour of all its friends in its 
cause. The following is a circular from 
the Secretaries, dated November 28. 

“The earnest attention of the Com- 
mittee having been solicited, by certain 
members of the Society, and also by many 
of the Committees of its Auxiliaries, to 
the propriety of afiording aid, from the 
funds of this institution, to the circula- 
tion of foreign editions of the Scriptures, 
which contain the Apocrypha, the subject 
was referred to a Special Comumitteee, ap- 
pointed for that purpose; from which, as 
well as from the General Committee, it 
has received the most mature considera- 
tion. The result we are instructed to 
transmit to you in the subjoined Resolu- 
tion. 

“It is our fervent prayer, that the har- 
mony which has hitherto subsisted among 
the members and friends of this institua- 
tion, both at home and abroad, may be 
preserved to the latest age; and that the 
Society may long continue to prove a 
blessing to the Christian Church, aud also 
to the World at large. 

ANDREW BranpDRAM, 

Jos: pH Huaues, 

C. F. A. STEINKOPFF, 
“‘ November 21, 1825. 

‘The Committee, in accordance with 
the spirit of the recommendation in the 
Report of the Special Committee, adopted 
the following Resolution ;—viz. 

‘““*That the Funds of the Society be ap- 
plied to the printing and circulation of the 
Canonical Books of Scripture, to the ex- 
clusion of those books, and parts of books, 
which are usually termed Apocry phal; and, 
that all copies printed, either entirely or 
in part, at the expense of the Society, and 
whether such copies consist of the whole, 
or of any one or more of such books, be 
invariably issued bound; no other books 
whatever being bound with them; and, 
further, that all money grants to societies 
or individuals be made ouly in conformity 
with the principle of this regulation.’ "— 
At a subsequent meeting of the Commit- 
tee, this resolution was read and confirmed. 


Secretaries. 


We have prepared an abstract of the 
Society's last Report, which we purpose to 
lay before our readers in the Appendix. 
FUND FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 

WALDENSES. 
We have frequently had occasion in 


former volumes, to bring before our read- 
Curistr. Osserv. No. 238. 
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ers, the past and present condition of the 
Vaudois or Waldenses, and their claims 
on the sympathy and charity of their fel- 
low-Christians, and fellow-Protestants in 
this country. We are most happy tolearn 
that the circumstances of these interesting 
people are beginning to awakena very gen- 
eral interest in their behalf, and thata high- 
ly respectable Committee has been formed 
for receiving donations and subscriptions 
for their rehef. We have intended to lay 
before our readers some interesting recent 
particulars respecting them, and the plans 
in progress for their benefit, in reviewing 
the Rev. 5. Gilly’s “ Excursion in the 
Mountains of Piedmont,” but have delay- 
ed our notice of that work, till we could 
combine with it two others ou the eve of 
publication ; the one, a Description of the 
Valleys and their Inbabitants, by the Rev 

T. Sims; the other, a posthumous work 
from the pen of the late Moderator of the 
Waldensian Church, J. R. Peyrani, which, 
we understand, will supply many new and 
interesting details respecting the history 
of his venerable church and countrymen.* 


* M. Peyrani (or Peyran) is described 
asa man distinguished for profound eru- 
dition, acute powers of reasoning, accu- 
rate judgment; and a clear and vigorous 
Style. [tis stated in a note to Mr. Gilly’s 
work, that his MSS. have been entrusted 
to the Rev. Thomas Sims, to be published 
for the benefit of his family. These MSS. 
consist of dissertations and letters ona 
variety of theological, philological, philo- 
sophical, and historical subjects. For 
the present, it is intended to publisha 
single volume in the original (French,) 
containing pieces of an argumentative na- 
ture against the errors of the Church of 
Rome. The author undertakes to prove 
from the testimony of even Roman-Cath- 
olic writers, That the Waldenses and 
Albigenses were not two distinct bodies, 
but one body under d.fierent names; that 
their faith was similar to that of Protes- 
tants; that though stigmatized as Arians 
and Manichees, thev opposed the errors 
of those heretics more successfully than 
the Church of Rome did: that, tw ascer- 
tain their origin, we must recur to the 
first ages of the Christian church: that 
the Waldenses have both adhered to true 
doctrines and opposed the novelties of 
Rome ; and that, with the exception of the 
primitive church, no Christian people have 
been more distinguished for tieir virtnes 
and morals, or have shewn more zeal for 
the propagation of the Gospel, or greater 
fortiiude and constancy under afthic 
The price of the volume is not intended to 


exceed 10s. The protits will be placed in 
the hands of a committer, for the benefit 
of M. Peyran’s familys 
transinit (hein vames to our publishers. 
Qo 
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In the summer of 1823, the Rev. T. 
Sims and Mr. Plenderleath paid a second 
visit to the valleys of Piedmont, accom- 
panied by Mr. Durbin Brice, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring minutely into the tem- 
poral and spiritual wants of the Walden- 
ses, and more especially with respect to 
the state of education amongst them.— 
Having explored their villages and ham- 
lets, they were fully persuaded that one 
of the greatest benefits that can be con- 
ferred is the establishment of schools for 
girls, under the care of schoolmistresses, 
who shall instruct the children in needle- 
work, knitting, &c. as well as in reading 
the holy Scriptures. This plan received 
the cordial approbation of the ministers 
of the Waidensian Churches, as females 
competent to undertake the instruction of 
the girls areto be foundin the valleys. The 
population of the valleys amounts to be- 
tween eighteen and twenty thousand souls, 
who inhabit fifteen villages, (in which thir- 
teen ininisters officiate,) and one hundred 
and three contiguous hamlets. Fifteen 
schools are wanted for the villages, for the 
greater part of the year, at an expense of 
ten pounds each; and one hundred and 
three small schools are wanted, during 
five winter months, in the hamlets, at an 
expense of three pounds each. ‘The ne- 
cessity for establishing so many small 
schools, it is stated arises from the nature 
of the country. ‘To each parish, five, six, 
or more hamlets, situate on the declivities 
of the mountains, are attached. In the 
winter, the season when these smaller 
schools are kept, the hamlets are sur- 
rounded by deep snow, that covers such 
tremeudous precipices and ravines, that 
the lives ofthe children would be in imimni- 
nent danger, if they were to go from one 
hamlet to another. <A school is therefore 
wanted if there are only twelve or fifteen 
children iu the hamlet; but frequently we 
tind twenty, thirty, and more. In the 
sinaller bamlets, a schoolmistress may 
give instruction to litthe boys as well as 
girls. We wouldsuggest the utility of form- 
ing circulating sciiools where fixed ones 
cannot be supported. Amongst other in- 
ducemeuts for extending relief to the Vau- 
dois, there are three particularly mention- 
ed, in an address which has been printed 
on their behalf; namely, their poverty— 
the danger of apostasy to which they are 
exposed—and the magnitude of the bene- 
fits to be conferred by mear. of a com- 
paratively small sum of money. The in- 


duceinents are detailed as tollows :—~— 
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“ Their poverty and privations are ex- 
treme. The hardships they endure in 
procuring the necessary food for their fa- 
miles, are such as we rarely witness. 
Compelled to raise walls even to prevent 
the scanty portions of soil on the sides of 
the mountains from being washed down 
by torrents; obliged to break up that soil 
by manual labour, since no cattle can be 
used to plough it; forced, (women.as well 
as men,) on account of the steepness of the 
ground, to carry hay, corn, &c. on their 
backs to a great distance, and thus under- 
take the drudgery assigned to horses in 
England ; and, after thisexcessive labour, 
obtaining, in the generality of instances, 
only coarse buck-wheat, chesnuts, and po- 
tatoes for their subsistence ;—none can feel 
surprised that they are not able to pay for 
the education of their children, however 
desirous—and they are ardently so—that 
they may be instructed. 

“The Waldenses sti!l maintain, as their 
forefathers did, a stroug attachment to 
those great truths of the Gospel which pre- 
vailed among the primitive Christians, and 
were revived at the Reformation ; but 
education is particularly requisite, because 
their temptations to apostatize are very 
great. Snares are, in fact continually 
laid; bribes are perpetually offered to se- 
duce them to conform to the Church of 
Rome; especially when obliged to seek 
employment as servants in Roman-Ca- 
tholic families, and removed from home. 
This circumstance alohe may weil induce 
those who really love the Protestant re- 
ligion, to assist in promoting education ; 
that, being well instructed in the truths of 
the Gospel, the females way be still pre- 
served from fatal errors, and enabled, un- 
der every temptation, to persevere in an 
uushaken attachment to the truths be- 
queathed to them by their ancestors. 

* The magnitude of the benefits con- 
ferred, by means of a comparatively small 
sum, is likewise a strong additional reason 
for aiding them: and it is proposed, as a 
desirable way of proceeding, that ene in- 
dividual should kindly undertake to collect 
from a few friends, small annual contri- 
butions of five shillir gs from each person, 
to make up either the sum of ten pounds 
for a village, or three pounds for a hamlet 
school.” 

A Committee has been formed in Lon- 
don, for their relicf; and sums of money 
remitted, either for the school-fund, the 
hospital, their ministers, or churches, the 
poor, or apy other specific object, will be 
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appropriated to that object, according to 
the wish of the donor. 

The Committee consists of the Earls of 
Clarendon and St. Germains ; the Bishops 
of London and Winchester; Sir G. H. 
Rose; Sir T. D. Acland ; Sir Thomas 
Baring; Sir Robert Inglis; and several 
other clergymen and gentlemen. Com- 
munications may be addressed to the 
Secretary, the Rev, H. S. Gilly, 2, Tavi- 
stock Place, Russell Square, London. 

From anotier address on the subject 
we copy the following statements. 

‘When Piedmont was under the late 
Government of France, the Vaudois were 
put in full possession of all the privileges 
common to other subjects; but on the 
restoration of the Bourbons, in the year 
1814, they were again united to Sardinia; 
and though they never murmur, they are 
subjected to the most grievous restric- 
tious :. for instance, they cannot purchase 
lands out of the confined limits assigned 
them; they are obliged to desist trom 
work on the Roman-Catholic festivals, 
which are almost perpetual under penalty, 
of fine or imprisonment; they are forbid- 
den to exercise the professions of physi- 
cian, surgeon, or lawyer; and these peo- 
ple, together with their ministers, are 
compelled to serve as private soldiers with- 
out possibility of advancemeut; all reli- 
gious books are prohibited, except the bi- 
ble, which is subject to such a high duty 
as almost to place it beyond their reach. 
Schoois are indeed allowed on the old 
system; but on Bell and Lancaster's they 
are not permitted. The Scriptures and 
Catechisms have sometimes been circn- 
Jated leat by leaf, as the only means of 
obtaining a perusal of their pages; they 
are not allowed to multiply their places 
of worship, though they may rebuild aud 
enlarge their old ones. 

‘“‘In the time of Oliver Cromwell, col- 
lections were made throughout England 
on behalf of the Vaudois, amounting to 
38,2411., which after affording thew con- 
siderable relief, left a fund of 16,3331/., 
which Charles the Second on his restora- 
tion used for his own purposes, assigning 
as a reason that he was not bound by any 
of the engagements of an usurper anda 
tyrant. William and Mary restored the 
pension ; but during the reign of Napo- 
leon, the British government, from politi- 
cal motives, withheld it; and the Vaudois 
Pastors, thirteen in number, are for the 
most part living in a state of poverty. 
Efforts are now making to recover this 
lost aid, andthereby enable the Pastors to 
surmount their difficulties, to assist in the 
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establishment of schools, and the educa- 
tion of their ministers, and especially in 
building a hospital among them. His 
Majesty George the Fourth has presented 
them with a hundred guineas : several of 
the Protestant States on the Continent 
are interesting themselves for these sufler- 
ing people; and it is hoped that a favour- 
able moment has arrived for their relief.” 


NATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


The thirteenth and fourteenth Reports 
have just been published together: the 
former having been postponed with a view 
to annex to it the returns of sums collected 
in the several parishes of the kingdom un- 
der the royal letter. The Committee ad- 
vert with great satisfaction to the impulse 
which has been given to the feelings of the 
public ou the subject of national education, 
by the circulation of this letter. The in- 
crease of schools during the present year 
has been going on with great rapidity and 
vigour. In the thirteenth year, 116 schools 
were received into union; and, in the 
fourteenth, bi2—making a total of 2095. 
‘Tbe total number of scholars, including 
50,000 ta schools which follow the plan of 
the Society though vot formally united, is 
estimated at 360,000. We are happy to 
learn that National Schools have been es- 
tablished in connexion with many of the 
new churches erected by his Majesty's 
Commissioners. : ie 

In reference to the training department, 
it is stated, that in the thirteenth year 
80 schools, and m the fourteenth 98. were 
assisted by permanent or temporary mas- 
ters and mistresses, or by monitors sent 
out to communicate the knowledge of the 
system. 

The sum of 28,225/. has been received 
from 9943 parishes ia consequence of the 
king’s letter. In the thirteenth year, 
grants, amounting to 5U60/., were madc to 
54 places; and, in the fourteenth, 73554. 
to 75 places. These grants varied in 
amount, from 10/. to 800/. The net in- 
come of the thirteenth year was 26151. ; 
and its expenditure, 30131. The mcome 
of the fourteenth year was 2615/.; and its 
expenditure, 21541. 

Circulars having been sent to 530 schools, 
in order to obtain reports of their state and 
progress, returns have been received irom 
330. The Committee remark, that their 
anticipations of the blessings diffused by 
the National System derive additional 
strength, from the communications which 
they continually receive from all parts of 
the conntry. In particular, they are grat- 
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ified with learning, on the authority of 
nuinbers of the parochial clergy, that the 
children who are examined for confirma- 
tion, in parishes where National Schools 
have been established, exhibit, in a most 
raarked manner, the good effects of the 
struction there received, in the increas- 
ed measure of religious knowledge which 
they bring with them for that solemn rite. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


We have laid before our readers many 
interesting details respecting the com- 
mencement and progress of feimale edu- 
cation in India, chiefly, however, in Cal- 
cutta and its neighbourhuod. We copy 
the following particulars trom the com- 
munications of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety’s missionaries in the Madras station, 
as proofs that the benefit is not confined 
to one part of India, but that all that is 
wanted is sufficient funds to extend the 
boon throughout the whole peninsula. 
Mr. Schmid thus traces the rise of this 
promising enterprise : 

** As soon as we arrived at Palamcot- 
tah, we directed our attention to the ob- 
ject of native-female education ; and neg- 
lected no opportunity to admonish the na- 
tives, especially the native Christians, to 
care for the education of their daughters ; 
which had the eflect that two of our cen- 
tra] school-boys requested me, with the 
conseut of their pareuts, to give them 
Tamul alphabets and spelling cards, in or- 
der to teach theirsisters toread. But after 
it pleased God to bless our labours among 
our pupils in the seminary to the conver- 
sion of many, we were induced to estab- 
lish at once asimilar institution for native 
girls. The boys induced not Jess than 
twenty-five, mostly their own sisters, cous- 
ins, and neices, to wish to come to Palam- 
cottah.” A building having been prepa- 
red for their reception, Mr. Schmid says, 
‘It was a pleasing scene to see our little 
girls walking to church in great order, 
cleanly dressed, and with cheerful counte- 
nances: mavy of them are attentive te Di- 
vine things, their countenarces have such 
an expressiun of satisfaction and happi- 
ness. 
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The number was soon increased, as ap- 
pears from the following appeal, which 
Mr. Rhenius makes in their behalf :— 
‘‘ This female institution is an important 
undertaking. It will be anew era for this 
part of India. May Europe not be slack 
to answer this call upon its bounty!  La- 
dies, | think, must feel particuiarly inter- 
ested ; and I trust that their hearts will be 
open to promote it. Let them reflect on 
the fact in all its bearings, that thirty oa- 
tive females, who were, by the common 
usage of the country, destined to be slaves 
to ignorance, superstition, irreligion and 
vice—and who would be neither able uor 
willing to fulfil the important duties of 
wives and mothers in sucha manner as to 
ensure or promote true happ:ness—will 
now be brought up, on the contrary, in 
the light of the Gospel—will learn to be 
cleanly and orderly in their persons and 
in their houses—will receive proper ideas 
on right and wrong, on God and tne Sav- 
iour, and on the present and future worlds 
—will learn to become sober, faithtul, 
and affectionate wives and mothers—will 
be in the way to receive that change of 
mind and that true holiness, through the 
Spirit of God, without which none shall 
see the Lord. Let, then, our Christian 
friends in Europe rejoice in this small, 
though, in its consequences, vast begin- 
ning!’ The female children are readily 
susceptible of kind instructions, and these 
instructions have not been bestowed with- 
out an early blessing and reward. Mr. 
Schmid gives the tollowing pleasing view 
of the female children :—*‘ Although the 
evil practices of the natives, and the bad 
inclinations of the human heart, especial- 
ly envy, vanity, and covetousness, were 
often visible in several of our girls, yet 
the change, which both their exterior and 
interior have undergone in the short time 
that they have been with us, is very great. 
The evil inclinatious of many of them dis- 
appeared quickly ; aud their very counte- 
nances, formerly so unmeaning and wild, 
became soon very sweet and lovely, and 
expressive of the happiness which they 
enjoyed.”’ 


View of Public Aairs. 





FOREIGN. 
France.—We have alluded in another 
part of the present Number, to the strug- 
gle which is going on im this country 
between ultra-royalism and religious bi- 


gotry on the one side, and almost every 
shade of opinion and party on the other ; 
and have expressed our conviction that 
the issue must be the triumph of liberal 
principles, (blended, we fear, in too many 
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instances, though by no means intrinsi- 
cally connected with infidel ones,) over 
the civil and religious despotism which 
would equally enthral the body and the 
soul. The events of each successive 
month increase our expectation of this 
crisis. We might mention, as an illus- 
tration, the tokens of veneration which 
have jast been shewn for the memory of 
that well-known opposer of ultra-royal- 
ism and priestly domination, General 
Foy, and which seem to have been al- 
most ostentatiously obtruded as an indi- 
cation of the national sentiment. Buta 
more important proof of the resistance 
which is likely to be made to the en- 
croachments of bigotry and arbitrary 
power, is afforded in the acquittal of the 
conductors of the Constitutionnel and 
Courier Francois journals, who have been 
for some time under a state prosecution 
for a libel, consisting of a series of arti- 
cles ‘‘ tending” to disparage the Jesuits 
and missionary priests. Our readers are 
aware that the present administration, at 
an early period of their power, procured 
au act which placed the administration of 
the law of libel not in the hands of juries, 
but of acourt composed of judges, re- 
moveable at the pleasure of the crown ; at 
the same time extending the definition of 
libel to a succession or collection of wri- 
tings, each perhaps innoxious it itself, but 
tending in their cumulative series to offend 
the ruling powers. The alleged libel in 
the present case was, in substance, a 
charge of disparaging religion by fre- 
quent atttacks upon the Jesuits and ultra- 
Catholic clergy. M. Dupin, the advocate 
of the accused, exposed with great ener- 
gy the doctrines and practices of the mis- 
sionary priests; and the judges decided 
that it was no abuse of religion, or of the 
press, to oppose the introduction of asso- 
ciations unauthorised by law; or to de- 
nounce ultra-montane doctrines which 
France had long since indignantly reject- 
ed, and which were alike hostile to the 
public liberties and the independence of 
the throne. The result of this trial has 
been hailed with a burst of public accla- 
mation, and we hope indicates the limited 
range of that bigotry and superstition 
which the Jesuits in particular were be- 
ginning to revive. 

Rvssia.—The autocrat of this mighty 
empire—so well known, and who was so 
popular in this country for his conduct 
at the conclusion of the late war, and 
still more so among the friends of reli- 
gion and humanity for the plans of bene- 
volence which he patronized, particularly 
the Bible Society—is now no more. His 
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once well-earned popularity had beeu 
long on the wane, and was at length well- 
nigh extingnished, at least among Eng- 
lishmen, froin his adherence to the arbi- 
trary policy of the mis-named Holy alli- 
ance, and the contemporaneous decline 
of his zeal for religious and beneticent ob- 
jects. He has been for several years a 
most formidable opposer of just princi- 
ples of public liberty ; and to him, more 
than perhaps to any other individual, 
Spain, Naples, and other parts of the con- 
tinent, owe their prese nt degradation. In 
extenuation, however, it must be allowed 
that, looking at the events of the last five 
and thirty years, he may have honestly 
feared the encroachments of a spirit ot 
anarchy, and have honestly, however erro- 
neously, thought he did service to man 
kind by throwing the weight of his powe: 
into the opposite scale. He certainly has 
done much for the strength and internal 
improvement of his own empire ; though 
of late he seems to have shrunk from the 
natural effect of his own measures. What 
change, if any, his demise may make in 
the political state of Europe, remains to 
be seen ; but we should hope it will be 
found to remove a formidable barrier to 
the extension of those just principles ot 
national happiness, of which our own 
country is sO eminent an example, and 
which it is so honourably her present line 
of policy to promote among the great 
community of nations. 


DOMESTIC. 


The present month has proved a month 
of extraordinary agitation, and of pecul- 
iar alarm and disaster in the commercial 
world. Some of the first banking esta- 
blishments im the metropolis have beeu 
driven, by the extreme pressure of the 
moment to suspend their payments ; and 
numerous country banks have been redu- 
ced to the same painful necessity, spread- 
ing dismay, and consternation, and dis- 
tress around them. The remote cause 
of this tremendous commercial crisis is 
doubtless to be found in that rage for 
speculation, combined with the very low 
rate to which interest had fallen, in the 
public funds of the country, which led so 
many persons to embark in schemes con- 
nected with foreign loans and foreign ad- 
ventures, in the hope of adding to their 
income. To these operations, the liberal 
issue of bank notes for a considerable 
space of time, afforded great facilities 
These facilities, the high state of general 
credit, and the desire of beneficially pla 
cing their deposits, imduced many bank 
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ers to make advances, in the way of dis- 
count, for far longer periods than had 
been customary. Besides this, in the 
course of the last spring, a great and 
sudden rise having taken place in the 
price of many articles of very wide and 
general consumption, speculation was car- 
ried to an enormous height; but the rise 
of price, in some articles at least, proving 
of short duration, a calamitous re-action 
took place, and large failures ensued. At 
the same time the bank of England is said 
to have feltsuch a drain of its gold as 
made it prudent somewhat to contract its 
issues. However that may be, the mer 
cantile world began, in the month of Oc- 
tober, to experience a change in the state 
of the money market. Bank notes were 
obtained with greater difficulty, the in- 
terest of money rose, and the pressure 
continued gradually to advance until the 
beginning of the present month, when it 
threatened to involve a great part of the 
commercial world in one common ruin. 
The immediate and proximate cause of 
this state of things, was, without doubt, a 
scarcity of bank votes. Not that the bank 
had materially lessened its circulation, 
but that those who were anxious to fortify 
themselves against coming difficulties, 
were eager to possess a larger quautity 
of its notes. The apprehension ofa run, 
on the part of the eight hundred banks 
scattered throughout the country, led to 
an immense transmission to all parts of 
the kingde in, both of gold and bank notes, 
which were necessarily subtracted from 
the currency of the metropolis ; and thus 
the evil was greatly aggravated. Insuch 
a state of things, producing as it dida 
strong, though unreasonable panic, the 
policy of the Bank should have been, 
boldly to have met the pressure by very 
free issues of their notes, proportioned in 
some degree to the new and unpreceden- 
ted demand to which the panic necessari- 
ly led. That they might have done this 
with safety, provided only t ey took care 
to obtain valid securities for their issues. 
is unquestionable, because, during the 
whole continuance of the alarm, the fo- 
reign exchanges were favourable, and 
bauk notes were at a premium as compa- 
red with gold; the market price of gold 
31. 17s. 6d. being 44d. less than the Mint 
price. The Bank, we are told, were ex- 
tremely liberal in their issues. Their 
liberality, however, came too late. Had 
it been exercised a fortnight earlier, as it 
ought to have been, much of the evil that 
has taken place would, without doubt, 
have been prevented. At the same time, 
it would not be fair greatly to blame the 
directors, if at such a crisis they should 
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have partaken of the panic, and acted on 
erroneous views of the subject. Their 
conduct shews, however, in what a fearful 
predicament the stability of the whole 
commercial world is placed, by it being 
left, as now, to the determination of twen- 
ty-four men, acting without public respon- 
sibility, whether or pot it shall be in the 
power even of the very wealthiest individ- 
uals to make good their pecuniary en- 
gagements. The tremendous crisis through 
which we bave passed, must lead, as we 
apprehend, te some more secure and sal- 
utary arrangement than that of our pre- 
sent monetary system; and must have 
the effect of doing away that monopoly 
enjoyed by the Bank, which raises its di- 
rectors, however excellent aud worthy 
they may be in their private capacities, to 
a situation for which they are wholly un- 
fit, that of being the arbiters of the supply 
of the very life-blood of our whole im- 
mense commercial system. 

These are the economical views of the 
present state of things which have occur- 
red tous. To the moral bearings of the 
question, which are many and important, 
we cannot now advert. 

The meeting of Parliament is prorogu- 
ed to the second of February. Among 
the subjects which are likely to excite an 
early and powerful interest in the pro- 
ceedings of that august assembly, there is 
one to which we feel it a duty to direct the 
early attention of our readers; we mean, 
the necessity of abolishing colonial slave- 
ry. Petitions are already in preparation, 
and are likely tobe poured in in vast num- 
bers, and with an overwhelming mass of 
signatures, on this great question, of which 
the public are, we trust, at length begin- 
ning to feel theimportance. The subject 
is of such powerful and pressing interest 
that though the limits of our present Num- 
ber are exhausted, we cannot withhold 
from our readers the statements made in 
a special Report, at a meeting of the Anti- 
slavery Society held on the twenty-first 
instant, for the purpose of petitioning 
Parliament for the abolition of colonial 
slavery, Mr. Wilberforce in the chair. 
The powerful conviction excited at this 
meeting, both by the Report and by the 
addresses delivered, by Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Messrs. Brougham, Buxton, Den- 
man, Lushington, and others, has already 
led to a most nuMerous and respectable 
signature of the petitions intended to be 
presented to the legislature. We insert 
the Report entire. It was as follows :— 


“* Since the publication of the Second 
Report of the Society, made on the 
thirtieth April last, a large mass of 
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most important information, on the subject 
of Colonial Slavery, has been laid betore 
Parliament. A digest of the most materi- 
al parts of these parliamentary documents 
has been published, under the title of * The 
Slave Colonies of Great Britain, or a Pic- 
ture of Negro Slavery drawn by the Colo- 
nists themselves.’ (See Christian Obser- 
ver for October, p. 655.) As this pansph- 
let has been largely circulated, it wiil not 
be necessary to enter into a detail of the 
statements which it contains, or of the 
fresh horrors which it develops. It has 
admitted us to a near view of the interior 
of society in one of the slave colonies, 
Berbice, where the Fiscal had been so at- 
tentive to his duty as to preserve some re- 
cord, though an imperfect one, of the cau- 
ses of complaint, on the part of the slaves, 
which came before him. We are not to 
suppose that the slave system in this colo- 
ny is marked by features of peculiar atro- 
city. The presumption, on the contrary, 
is rather in favour of its comparative leni- 
ty, because it is one of the few slave colo- 
nies in which the population does not di- 
minish. We have unfortunately no simi- 
lar disclosures from any other of those 
colonies. But when we consider what a 
mass of suffering is laid open to om view 
in the aceount which has reached us from 
this single colony, containing only 23,000 
slaves, being about a fortieth part of the 
whole slave population, how frightfully 
would that mass have been augmented had 
we received a similar report of the remain- 
ing 800,000! Over their sufferings the veil 
of oblivion has been drawn. Of them no 
record has been preserved. We may im- 
agine, indeed, what they must have been, 
from the glimpse which has been afforded 
us in the returns from Berbice ; but the full 
amount of their horrors can now be kaown 
only to Him whose eye makes inquisition 
for the blood of the innocent, and by 
whom not one sigh of the oppressed is dis- 
regarded. 

“Revolting, in every point of view, as 
is the delineation, contained in these pa- 
pers, of the state of British Colonial slave- 
ry, as it exists inlaw and in practice, there 
is at least this advantage attending the 
melancholy detail, that it serves amply to 
confirm the view of the nature and eflects 
of that cruel system which has been sanc- 
tioned and circulated by this Society, ma- 
king lheir statements to appear even cold 
aud tame in the comparison. 

“These parliamentary documents are 
particularly valuable, as exemplifying the 
unchanged spirit of colonial legislation on 
the subject of slavery. The local legisla- 
tures have refused, without a single excep- 
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tion, to comply even with the moderate 
requisitions of his Majesty's Ministers, as 
these are embodied in the Order of Coun- 
cil for Trinidad ; and the colonists, gene- 
raily, exult in the refusal encouraging 
each other to persevere in the same con- 
tumacious course. Their tone of secure 
and triumphant irony is remarkable. ‘We 
beg you to observe,’ says the editor of one 
of their newspapers—and we give the pas- 
sage only as an illustration of the prevail- 
ing spirit— We beg you to observe, that 
not one of the unconquered colonies’ 
(meaning the colonies having legislatures 
of their own) ‘ have had the etrility tocom- 
ply with Earl Bathurst's wishes, notwith- 
standing he informed them, in the most 
earnest and feeling manner, of the serious 
extent of the disappointment which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would experience tf they 
rejected his application. We sympathize 
most sincerely with his Lordship on this un- 
expected event.’ 

“* Attempts, it is true, have been made, 
by several of the colonial legislatures, to 
ameliorate their slave codes; and they 
boast of their new laws as models of wise 
and beneficent legislation. But it has 
been shewn, by the digest of these laws 
already \aid betore the public, that, vaunt- 
ed as they have been, they are neverthe- 
less an outrage on every just principle of 
legislation ; and afford, at the very mo- 
ment they profess to protect the slave, a 
decisive proof of his utter want of effec- 
tive protection, and of the depth of his le- 
gal degradation. And if such be the cha- 
racter of their recent enactments, delibe 
rately framed in the strange hope of satis 
fying the expectations of the parliament 
and people of this country ;—if the colo 
nial legislatures can have so egreziously 
misapprehended the whole current of Brit- 
ish principle and feeling,—would it vot be 
the height of fatuity to continue to look 
for any useful reforms from that quarter ! 
The work must be undertaken and execu- 
ted by the British Parliament. They alone 
are competent to it. In no other way 
can a reasonable hope be entertaiwed, ¢1- 
ther of effectually mitigating the rigours 
of colonial bondage, or of finally abolish- 
ing that opprobrious state of society. 

‘It cannot be supposed, that, in the 
hands of the men who framed, and whe 
boast of having framed, such enactments, 
the administration of the slave laws should 
manifest any remarkable traits of lenits 
and forbearance, or indicate any peculicr 
respect for Negro life or Negro comfort 
On the contrary, the parliamentary pa 
pers exhibit many atrocious cases of jud: 
cial oppression, which have taken place 
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in the colonies, and which may possibly 
become the subject of early parliamentary 
investigation. Ifso, we trust they may 
lead to the institution of some adequate 
securities agaiost the effects, on the lives 
and happiness of the Negro and Coloured 
races, of the blind and irrational alarms, 
and headstrong and ungovernable pas- 
sions of the dominant party, who exclu- 
sively act as judges and jurors. 

** Bui of all the harsh features of the co- 
lonial slave laws, nove is more revolting to 
every ieeling of humanity and justice, than 
that which makes the very act of coin- 
plaining a crime in the slave. In him 
even the murmurs of suffering nature must 
be suppressed. We may see this lament- 
able perversion of all established princi- 
pies of just legislation fully and strikingly 
illustrated in the recorded proceedings of 
the fiscal of Berbice; who, at the same 
time. appears to be a person of mild dis- 
position.—Four Negroes, belonging to the 
Hion. Mr. Katz, complained to the fiscal of 
harsh usage by the manager. On the mere 
denial of the party accused, the fiscal pun- 
ished three of the complainants with sev- 
enty-five lashes, and one with fifty.— 
Again: three Negroes belonging to Gen- 
eral Murray, late Governor of Demerara, 
complained to the fiscal of over-work, 
and want of food, and severity of treat- 
ment. Two of them were selected by the 
fiscal to receive the torture of seveaty-five 
lashes each. 

** But it is needless to proceed. Similar 
instances might be multiplied without end. 
Nay, the very laws of all the colonies pro- 
vide that, in the case of a slave complain- 
img of ill-treatment, the magistrate may, 
if he deems the complaint unfounded, pun- 
ish the complainant with the cart-whip at 
his discretione And yet, be it remember- 
ed, that, as Negro evidence is not admit- 
ted in proof of the complaint, the com- 
planant has no possible means, should the 
accused deny it, of establishing the most 
undoubted fact. 

“* Since the publication of the abstract 
to which we have been hitherto referring, 
another official document, of considerable 
importance, has been made public; name- 
iv,‘ A Report on the Civil and Criminal 
Justice of the West-Indies,’ by the only 
surviving commissiouer, Mr. Dwarris, em- 
ploved to inquire tuto that subject. 

* This gentleman, it appears, is the pro- 
prietor of a considerable sugar estate in 
Jamaica, cultivated by about 220 slaves ; 
and although we have no doubt that it was 


his purpose fairly to represent the case 
which he was employed to investigate, yet 
we must lament that it should have been 
found necessary to select a person in his 
peculiar circumstances for this delicate 
and difficult task. It surely never can be 
expedient to place any public functionary 
in a situation in which private interests, 
early prepossessions, and the most cher- 
ished associations and attachments, may 
be found unavoidably to clash with the 
uncompromising claims of public duty. If 
his Majesty’s ministers have felt it incum- 
bent on them to determine, that hencefor- 
ward no governor, or judge, or fiscal, or 
protector of slaves, shall be the owner of 
a plantation cultivated by slaves, it surely 
is still more indispensable that the persons 
who are expressly delegated to inquire in- 
to the abuses of a particular system should 
not be chosen from the very class whose 
interests, as well as whose strongest pre- 
judices, are deeply involved in its mainte- 
nance. We have been almost involunta- 
rily led to this reflection, by the manitest 
anxiety which Mr. Dwarris evinces to 
prevent his exposure, of the many evils in 
the judicial administration of the West In- 
dies, from producing an impression ad- 
verse to West-Indian planters, or to that 
system of Negro slavery which, as plant- 
ers, they are naturally solicitous to accre- 
dit. 

‘The general view of the condition of 
the Negro slave which the commissioner 
has in this case gone out of his way to 
give, is, without doubt, widely different 
from that which a consideration either of 
general principles, or of the facts of the 
case, would permit any disinterested and 
unprejudiced individual to form.—‘ The 
poor slave,’ he says, ‘ if left to himself,’— 
But here, in the very outset, we must stop 
to remark, that ‘a slave left to himself,’ 
is not, we apprehend, a state of ordinary 
occurrence in West-Indian life. A slave 
‘ left to himself’ is in fact no slave.—-But 
‘left to himself,’ the Reporter informs us, 
‘the poor slave is generally contented and 
happy. Possessing a spot to which he is 
commonly attached ’"—(we shall presently 
see by what tenure he holds this spot)— 
‘ Possessing a spot to which he is com- 
moaly attached, looking to his master ’ 
(a master, be it recollected, generally 
4000 miles off, whom he never sees, and 
cannot therefore look to, but) ‘looking 
to his master for support in health, care 
in sickness, and advice and help in dis- 
tress and difficulty, the inmprovident Ne- 
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gro, far from pining in misery, dances and 
sleeps, trifles and dreams away life, 
thoughtless, careless, and happily igno- 
rant of his own unprotected condition and 
of the impotent fury of the laws.” This, 
be it remembered, refers more immediate- 
ly to Barbadoes, the very colony where, 
a few years ago, hundreds of Negro lives 
were sacrificed with breathless despatch, 
by the operation of laws which the Report 
represents as ouly impotently farious.— 
‘ A little more time, and a little less work, 
form,’ adds the Reporter, ‘the narrow 
boundary of the wants and wishes of the 
Negro.’—And what has reduced the Ne- 
gro to this abject and brutish state of exis- 
tence; a state which this gentleman 
strangely considers as a subject even of 
satisfactory contemplation ?-—But, suppo- 
sing such a picture as this to be realized 
on the estates of a few, of the few, resident 
planters, yet in what respects does it differ 
from that which might be given, by many 
an English gentleman, of his stu of hors- 
es, or of his kennel of hounds? The coin- 
forts and enjoyments of the Negro, on the 
shewing of this Report, are, like those of 
the horse and the hound, exclusively of 
the animal kind. Are we, then, to shut 
out of our view that the Negro is a human 
being, born with the power of looking 
afore and after: possessing the capacities 
of thought, intelligence, reflection :—that 
he is endowed with desires, affections, 
cares, passions, responsibilities, and—may 
we dare to add—riGuTs,—in common 
with ourselves? Shall we forget that the 
poor Negro was formed, like his master, 
in the image of God; has shared in the 
same moral ruin; has been redeemed by 
the same blood; and is an heir of the 
same immortality ? If, then, the delinea- 
tion of the Reporter were as generally 
true as it is notoriously the reverse, still, 
to level the Negro’s highest eojoyments 
with those of the brutes that perish; to 
make his whole existence, its comfort and 
even its duration, to depend, like theirs, 
on the will, the caprice, the prudence, the 
health, or the life of another; to put it in 
the choice of that other not only to be 
himself the sole arbiter of the destinies of 
his slave, the food he shall eat, the clothes 
he shall wear, the labour he shall under- 
go, the stripes he shall receive, the indig- 
nities, nay, the tortures, he shall suffer, but 
even to delegate these tremendous pow- 
ers to third parties—what is all this but 
an impious usurpation, for which nothing 
can compensate ; an insult to the Majesty 
of Heaven itself? 

“« Some idea of the wretched insecurity 
of the tenure by which slaves enjoy even 
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the spot to which the Report tells us they 
are attached, together with all the deare t 
ties and charities of life, may be obtained 
from the case ofa Mr. Padmore, who was 
driven to the necessity (a necessity of com- 
mon occurrence in the West Indies) 01 sell- 
ing his estate to satisfy his creditors. ‘The 
slaves,’ it is stated, ‘he could have sold 
separately (detached from the estate.) at 
a much higher rate; but they came to him 
in a body, with most distressing eries, and 
threw themselves on the ground before 
him; when a spokesman, appointed by 
the rest, fell down at his feet, and implor- 
ed him, in all their names, not to separate 
them, both from himself and the estate. 
They were ready to follow him to the oth- 
er end of the island; but if he could not 
retain them about himself, if his necessi- 
ties compelled him to sell them, they be- 
sought hin not to part friends and rela- 
tious, husbands and wives, parents and 
children; not to tear them from their hou- 
ses and garders; but to let them go with 
the land. He could not resist such an ap- 
peal, and he iost at least forty pounds a- 
head by it.’ (p. 22.) This occurrence says 
much, it is true, for the ruined individual 
who had the courage and the feeling to 
make this sacrifice ;—but what does it say 
for the system; for that state of society, 
that state of law, which can for one mo- 
ment tolerate aad sanction such enorimi- 
ties? Even Mr. Dwarris admits, that, by 
the law of Barbadoes, there is no express 
direction that families shall be sold to- 
gether; nothing in any Act prohibiting 
the separation of husband and wife, pa- 
rents and children. He end*avours, how- 
ever, to palliate the effect of this siate- 
ment, by remarking, that many of our 
other talaads had adopted, with the best 
effect, a humane provision to prevent the 
separation of families. In venturing to 
make this statement, in which, however, 
we believe him to be mistaken, he ought 
at least to have named the islands in which 
such a provision has been adopted; espe- 
cially as, in the case of the only two other 
islands, Tobago aud Grenada, whose laws 
he speaks of, he himself distinctly tells us 
that ‘ unattached slaves are ordered to be 
sold one by one, except mother and child 
under twelve years of age.’ (pp. 81 and 
103.) We find him, indeed, even becom- 
ing the apologist of the general principle 
of separating the slaves from the land, 
which destroys, root and branch, even that 
miserable semblance of property which a 
slave can be said to possess in his house 
and garden. . ‘ However desirable it may 
appear,’ he observes, ‘to prevent the slave 
from being torn from his home and gar. 
100 
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den, it would be found very difficult, con- 
sistently with a due regard to the interests of 
creditors,’ (the paramount consideration, 
of course, in the minds of colonial legista- 
tors), ‘to provide any remedy for the evil.’ 
‘It would be unsuitable to a state of things 
in which the support of credit, and the se- 
curity for borrowed capital, form the jirst 
object of attention, and even of legislative 
care and provision.’—The first objects of 
attention, therefore, are, not human life 
and human comfort—at least in cases 
where the skin happens to be dar‘ ly ting- 
ed—but the security of credit and capital; 
aud that, even in the estimate of this Re- 
port,—a Report which, while it affords 
some curious illustrations of the regard 
paidto the Negro, as an article of the mas- 
ler’s property, one of his chattels, one of 
his available securities, exemplifies no less 
Strikingly the utter disregard of all his 
rights and feelings as a man, as a rational 
and sentient being. 

“* We shall say nothing of the scanda- 
lous abuse of those forfeitures to the 
Crown, by means of escheats, by which 
the name of the King is abused to purpos- 
es of oppression and wrong, ina manner 
altogether unconstitutional, as well as 
most direputable ; but let us take a view 
of the proceedings of what are called 
Slave Courts in Barbadoes.— In cases of 
capital offences by slaves,’ and these are 
very numerous, ‘ the court is composed of 
two justices, and three freeholders of the 
neighbourhood of the place where the of- 
fence is committed. These five compose 
the court, and are all judges of the law and 
the fact. They are not appointed to meet 
at any fixed time, but only as occasion re- 
quires.” ‘ When the court is asseinbled, 
no indictment is preferred, or bill found 
by a grand jury. The magistrate before 
whom the complaint was made is taken to 
have decided that there is sufficient ground 
to put the slave on his trial; and this ma- 
gistrate sits upon the trial.’ The evidence 
may consist of the evidence of slaves, but 
not upon oath unless they have been bap- 
tized. ‘ They are sometimes sworn on 
grave-dirt, according to a superstition. A 
Negro’s wife’s evidence is admitted (a- 
gainst him,) because it is in general a nom- 
inal and nota legal marriage. Iu the case 
of false evidence given by a slave, the jus- 
tice, or the court, before which the false 
evidence is given, directs the offender to 
be (forthwith) fogged. There is no reg- 
ular record: the magistrates who try the 
case keep an account of the proceedings. 
These are not returned to any public of- 
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fice; and, after the lapse of a few years, 
it would be difficult to procure evidence to 
prove a former acquittal, if a slave were 
to be apprehended a second time for the 
same offence; while neither the slave nor 
the master has any remedy for the mali- 
cious prosecution of the slave. If the five 
members of the court are agreed, a con- 
viction takes place. Upon conviction, 
sentence of death must be passed. An ap- 
peal may be brought by the owner (but by 
him only), to the governor and council. 
If there is no appeal, no copy of the trial 
is laid before the governor, or report made 
to him or auy other superior authority, 
before the execution takes place. The 
warrant of execution is directed to the 
constable who attends the trial, and he 
executes it without delay. There is no fix- 
ed time or appointed place for the public 
execution of slave malefactors. That the 
owuer may not be discouraged to detect 
and discover the offences of his Negroes, 
a condemned slave is always appraised, 
and the value paid to the owner out of the 
public treasury ; but if the master has not 
duly provided for the support of the slave, 
and necessity might have compelled the 
Negro to commit the offence, the whole 
appraised value is to be paid to the party 
injured, and nothing to the master.’ And 
yet ‘the execution of the slave may still 
proceed!’ The trials of slaves in this isl- 
and, the Report goes on to remark in du- 
ly measured terms, ‘‘ are very unsatisfac- 
tory. We heard them pronounced ‘dis- 
graceful.’ ‘The judges,’ it is said, ‘are 
ignorant ;’ the proceedings are slovenly ; 
the charge, being unwritten, shifts with 
the case. A disposition to favour,’ (and 
the Reporter might have added, a di:po- 
sition to condemn,) ‘where it exists, re- 
ceives no check from the want of publici- 
ty. ‘There being no assigned place or ap- 
pointed time for the execution of slave 
malefactors, the wretched convict, as soon 
as sentence is passed, is fastened to the near- 
est tree ; unless, which frequently happens, 
the owner of the soil is at hand to prevent 
it. In such case, the miserable culprit is 
dragyed from tree to tree, from estate to es- 
tate ; and in one case, of then recent occur- 
rence, the consiable was at last forced te 
throw the exhausted sufferer off the town 
bridge, securing the rope by a lamp-post.’ 
‘‘Is it necessary to add a single word 
more to these sickening statements! Yet 
we cannot forbear touching upon another 
subject.—After the eulogy pronounced by 
Mr. Dwarris on the general treatment of 
the slaves in Barbadoes, the Meeting will 
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scarcely be prepared for the following 
representations of the same gentleman in 
the very same Report. ‘Slaves in this 
island,’ he says, ‘ are without legal protec- 
tion or redress for personal injuries.’.... 
‘ The slave has no remedy, in case of the 
greatest oppression by the master or his 
delegate, or the grossest injury by third 
persons ; though the master (in case of his 
slave being assaulted or robbed) may have 
reparation in damages for the loss of ser- 
vice, or the injury to his property in the 
slave. The murder of a slave, wilfully, 
maliciously, wantonly, and without provo- 
cation, is now acapital crime. But there 
is no other legislative provision, restrain- 
ing the absolute power of the master over 
the slave, or inflicting punishment upon 
the owners or others, in case of mayhem, 
mutilation, dismemberment, or cruel treat- 
ment. Nootheract of assembly has been 
framed for the protection of slaves; no 
tribunal is specially appointed for inquiry 
into their wrongs. A slave who is, or 
thinks himself, aggrieved, looks in vain, 
in this island, for a proper quarter in 
which to prefer his complaint. /t can no 
where be received. Murder is the only case 
in which the law interferes.’ ‘ For the pun- 
ishment of general oppression and mal- 
treatment of a slave, there is no provision 
by any law of ‘Barbadoes. If inflicted by 
the master, it would be dispunishable. If 
perpetrated by a third person, the owner 
would have his remedy by civil action ; 
but the slave would still be without re- 
dress.’ ‘There is not, in Barbadoes, any 
law regulating the quantum and kind of 
punishment, the hours of labour and rest, 
the provision of food, and (except nomi- 
nally) of clothing. These are dependent 
on the performance of moral duties, of 
which good men feel the obligation, but 
of which the breach is not cognizable be- 
fore any earthly tribunal. A wicked and 
cruel master or delegate (so that he do 
not kill or maim* a slave) may inflict on 
him any degree or severity of punishment. 
-Vo man, or set of men, has legal power to 
call him to account for working his slave as 
long as he likes; for whipping him as much 
as he pleases; for chaining, for starv- 
ing him.’ ‘ A master has uncontrolled, un- 
defined, and absolute power.’ Where, 
then, asks Mr. Dwarris, very justly, how- 
ever inconsistently, ‘where, then, is the 
protection of the slave, and where, in case 
of accident, the justification of the mas- 


*To except maiming is inconsistent with 
the whole of Mr. Dwarris’ statement. 
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ter?’ ‘In a case even of very grievous 
bodily injury, inflicted upon a slave by 
a manager, the sufferer himself, or his 
slave brethren who were present, cannot 
give evidence, even though all the free 
persons on the premises should have been 
designedly sent out of the way. In sucha 
case, a slave is not allowed to be a prose- 
eutor. Maimed, mutilated, disfigured, dis- 
membered,’ (1 am putting, says Mr. Dwar- 
ris, the most aggravated case,) “his 
wounds must be the only tongue permit- 
ted to relate his wrongs.’ These however 
will speak for him here, if they do not 
speak for him in the colonies. 

“ But to proceed: ‘it is generally held,’ 
says the Report, ‘as a priuciple in slave 
colonies, that slaves cannot acquire prop- 
erty, except for the benefit of their own- 
ers. By law, they cannot, but only by in- 
dulgence.’ p. 111. Awgain, ‘the slave has 
not any meaus of acquiring his freedom, 
without the conseat of the master. There 
is no redemption of the slave in this island 
by force of law; (nor in Tobago and 
Grenada, nor indeed in any of the islands) 
and ‘every Negro is presumed to be a 
slave, unless he can legally prove the con- 
trary.’ 

“ To much the same effect is the view 
given of the legal rights of slaves in Toba- 
go and Grenada. In the former island, 
the chief justice, Mr. Pigott, testifies as 
follows: ‘A manager sent all free per- 
sons out of the way, and then gave a Ne- 
gro 150 lashes. The Negro was brouglit, 
in a state of which he might have died, to 
us, the sitting magistrates. We had no 
means of proving it. I proposed a bill to 
adinit slave evidence, or to make the ac- 
cused purge himself on oath. The bill 
was not approved.’ The testimony of the 
attorney-general of Tobago is to the same 
effect; ‘J know,’ he says, * as a magistrate. 
cases of extreme cruelly thal have passed 
unpunished for want of slave evidence’ * It 
is very common, when they wish to be cru 
el, to send free persons out of the way. 
T have known many such cases. | think it 
a very common cause of discontent among 
the slaves, that, when they have been ill 
treated, and bring their fellow-slaves as 
evidence, such witnesses cannot be receiv- 
ed. They go away with a feeling of iu- 
justice. The same gentleman has since 
expressed an opinion that, by the ner 
Tobago Act, ‘ the power of the master has 
been limited in alunost every point esseu- 
tial to the well-being and comfort of the 
slave. This opinion oaly shews how ea- 
sily some men may be satisfied with the 
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shew of reform. Lord Bathurst has wise- 
ly disallowed the very act which the at- 
torney-general thus commends. 

‘“The Report from Grenada, though 
varying in a few points, is not more fa- 
vourable than that from Tobago. Some 
of the Grenada laws are extremely harsh, 
and even manifest what may be properly 
called a wantonness of severity. And as 
for the appointment of guardians of slaves, 
of which we have heard so loud a boast, 
it is admitted by the present report to be 
inefficacious. No independent men, we 
are expressly told, can be found to fill the 
situation, but it is filled by overseers or 
managers, who cannot be expected to de- 
nounce their employers ; and ‘in all cases 
between Black or Coloured persons and 
Whites,’ observes the attorney-general, 
‘the prejudice of juries is very strong in 
favour of Whites.’ 

“‘ Neither in Tobago, nor in Grenada, 
‘are there any pubiic institutions, by 
which infant or adult slaves are instructed 
in religious principles -and useful knowl- 
edge. There are no Sunday schools.’ 
The Wesleyan Methodists alone have giv- 
en any instruction to the slaves of these 
islands. In Barbadoes, only one school 
is said to exist for Black or Coloured 
children, though the Black and Coloured 
population is about 90,000. 


“ Such are some of the material faets 
brought to light, in the most authentic 
form, by this recent report; in which, 
however, we must admit that many opin- 
ions are expressed which it is exceedingly 
difficult to reconcile with those facts, or 
indeed with the notorious realities of the 
case. Take an example :—Mr. Dwarris 
states it to be the only jusi ground of com- 
plaint against the present inhabitants of 
Barbadoes, that they had not repealed a 
certain act, which inflicts the punishment 
of slitting the nose, aud burning the face 
with a hot iron, on a .Vegro who strikes a 


’ Christian a second time. But when Mr. 


Dwarris thus sweepingly cleared the Bar- 
badians from every other charge, had-he 
not yet heard of the atrocities of 1904, 
reported by Lord Seaforth? of the whele- 
sale massacres of slaves in 1816; of the 
destruction of the Methodist chapel and 
the expulsion of the Missionary in 1823? 
or of their new slave jaw of 18247 And is 
it not this very genileman whose report of 
the Barbadoes slave courts, and of the 
summary and brutal executions of their 
convicts, aad of the unprotected state of 
the whole slave population is of so sicken- 
ingakind? How are we to explain such 
strange incongruities as these ! 

* But it would require far too detailed 


a statement, were we to go through all the 
inconsistencies and incorrectnesses which 
might be pointed out in this, in some res- 
pects invaluable Report. On the whole, 
however, we are extremely thankful for 
its appearance ; and we cannot doubt that 
it will do much to open the eyes of the 
public to the multiplied abominations of 
this unchristian and merciless system. 

‘‘ Never, however, let the people of 
England forget, that of this unchristian 
and merciless system they will continue to 
be the criminal upholders, if they now re- 
frain from lifting up their voice against 
it; or if they silently acquiesce in contrib- 
uting, as they now do, largely and direct- 
ly, to its support. On this part of the 
subject, however, we mean not now to en- 
large. Inthe Second Report of the So- 
ciety, the question of bounties and protec- 
ting duties was amply discussed ; and not 
only their impolicy, but their malign and 
wasting influence on the happiness and in- 
crease of the siave population, as well as 
their pernicious effects even on the inter- 
ests of the masters, were fully, and, as we 
believe, most incontrovertibly established. 
We will therefore now content ourselves 
with remarking, that it is absolutely vain 
for us to be hoping to succeed in abolish- 
ing slavery ; or to expect that by the ve- 
hemence of our speeches, or by the 
strength of our resolutions, or even by the 
severity of our enactments, we shall be 
able very materially to abate this evil, if 
we continue, as we now do, to extend to 
the slave-hokler those solid marks of our 
favour which are conveyed to him in 
bounties and protecting duties : thus sup- 
plying to him the very means of maintain- 
ing his iniquitous system, against the uni- 
ted wishes of the parliament and people of 
England. 


“* And now, after the statement which 
has just been given, combined with all 
our previous information, are we not enti- 
tled to call upon the people of England 
to come forwari to strengthen the hands 
of the government, in the righteous work 
of carrying into efiect the hitherto abor- 
tive resolutions of Parliament on the sub- 
ject of Colonial Slavery ? We call upon 
them therefore to assemble in every coun- 
ty, and city, aud town, and even village 
of the United Kingdom, in order to testify 
their abhorrence of this impious system, 
and to implore of the Legislature, respect- 
fully indeed, but most earnestly, to relieve 
them from its guilt and its burden. Let 
no man in this free and happy country, 
where the voice of the very meanest has 
its appropriate weight in Parliament, ian- 
agine that he can discharge himself from 
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the performance of this solemn duty ; or, 
should his application to Parliament fail 
of its effect—from adopting every other 
expedient in his power, such as abstinence 
from slave-grown sugar, the promotion 
of cultivation by free labour, &c. for wip- 
ing away this foul stain from the national 
character. And we would address this 
call to men of all political parties in the 
state. Those of every party who have 
sympathized with the victims of despotism 
in Spain, in Italy, and in Greece, have 
now an opportunity of combining to de- 
liver 830,000 of their fellow-subjects from 
a still more grievous despotism. The 
friends of the Government are bound to 
see its orders respected, and torepress that 
insubordinate and contumelious spirit in 
the colonists which would set them at 
nought. The members of the Opposition 
are bound by all their professed princi- 
ples, to unite heart and hand in undoing 
the fetters of our own fellow-subjects.— 
Above all, (to avail ourselves of the lan- 
guage of one of the ablest advocates of 
this cause)—above all, we would call on 
Christians of every name to come forward 
to lend their aid as one man to deliver 
their country from this great national ini- 
quity—* to reform this cruel and impious 
system which shuts out the light of the 
Gospel; which violates, in the grossest 
manner, all its precepts ; which keeps, in 
a cruel thraldom, the minds as well as 
bodies of its unfortunate victims; and 
which adds to its other enormities the 
fierceness of anti-christian persecution. 
There would surely be an inconsistency in 
the charitable efforts now making to con- 
vert our fellow-creatures in the most dis- 
tant regions of the globe, while we suffer 
our fellow-subjects to be kept in pagan 
darkness, and the vilest moral degrada- 
tion, not by choice but by compulsion, 
through a domestic tyranny, which our 
own power, within our own territories, 
alone upholds. To all then we would 
say, in conclusion, in the words of the 
same eloquent writer, ‘Come forward 
with your petitions. Instruct your repre- 
sentatives. Give or withhold your suffra- 
ges for the next Parliament, and use your 
personal influence throughout the coun- 
try; allin such a manner as may best 
promote the success of this great and sa- 
cred cause. If you succeed, you will give 
a new triumph to the British Constitution. 
You will exalt the glory of your country, 
in that best point, her moral elevation, 
and recommend her to the favour of Hea- 
ven.’ ‘If you fail, you will at least have 
the inestimable consolation that you have 
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done what you could ‘to undo the heavy 
burden, and to let the oppressed go free ;’ 
and that the sins and calamities of your 
country, however pernicious in their con- 
sequences to yourselves or your children, 
were evils which you could not avert.’ 

“ One word more ; we rejoice to be able 
to report that the number of associations, 
and especially of Ladies’ associations, for 
the abolition of slavery, has been increas- 
ing of late. We trust that they will be 
largely multiplied both in the metropolis 
and in the country at large. 

“ The present meeting, for the purpose 
of petitioning Parliament, has, we are also 
happy to say, been anticipated in several 
places, by the impulse of that popular feel- 
ing which furnishes the best pledge of our 
ultimate success. In this important line 
of service Norfolk has taken the lead, and 
has been followed by the city of Norwich, 
by Birmingham, by Hull, by Beverley, by 
Derby, and by Ipswich; as it had been 
preceded, though not for the express pur- 
pose of petitioning, by Edinburgh. In 
all these places our cause has been advo- 
cated with remarkable power and effect, 
and has happily united the general suf- 
frage. The Corporation of the City of 
London has signalized itself by its zeal in 
the same cause, and we are anxious to re- 
cord the high sense we entertain of the ad- 
vantage which has accrued from the nearly 
unanimous and energetic declaration of 
the chief authorities of the first commer- 
cial city in the world, against the princi- 
ple of colonial monopoly, and in favour of 
the claims of injured and outraged hu- 
manity. The influence of their high ex- 
ample will, we trust. induce the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing classes, through- 
out the kingdom, to come forward to vin- 
dicate the commercial character of this 
country from the discredit, and its com- 
mercial interests from the injury, caused 
by the prolongation of the existing coloni- 
al evils. 

“It would be ingratitude in this con- 
nexion to withhold our warm acknow!l- 
edgments of the great services which have 
been rendered to our coinmon cause since 
we last met, by the able, zealous, indefat- 
igable, and successful efforts of Mr. Crop- 
per of Liverpool. 

“ These various indications of the gen- 
eral sympathy in our labours are strong 
incentives to perseverance. And we must 
all feel it as not among the least cheering 
and encouraging circumstances, which we 
are called to acknowledge with gratitude 
to the Giver of all good, that we should 
once more behold among us, and in the 
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chair of this assembly, that loved and re- 
vered individual, dear to all to whom the 
interests of humanity are dear; who, hav- 
ing consecrated the strength and flower 
of his days to the vindication of the wrong- 
ed and degraded African, and having at 
length signally triumphed in the protract- 
ed and painful conflict; now, though 
bending under the weight of added years, 
still marshals our way, as we trust, to vic- 
tory, in a no less arduous struggle—in the 
endeavour to break the yoke of the op- 
pressor, and to achieve the rescue of the 
oppressed, in every corner of the British 
dominions. May it please God to spare 
him to witness the final consummation of 
this labour of love and mercy !” . 

The resolutions unanimously adopted, 
were to the following effect :— 

That, highly approving of the resolu- 
tions moved by Mr. Canning in 1823, and 
of the subsequent efforts of Government 
to reform Colonial Slavery, they deeply 
lamented that the opposition of the colo- 
nial authorities had hitherto succeeded in 
almost wholly frustrating their benevolent 
efforts : That the additional and incontes- 
tible evidence received from the colonies 
fully confirms the injustice and cruelty of 
the slavery prevailing there, and the hope- 
lessness of its extinction, or even of its ef- 
fectual mitigation, without the direct in- 
terference of the Imperial Legislature: 
That the Colonial Legislatures had either 
treated the wishes of Parliainent, and the 
recommendations of his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment with neglect, or met them with 
decided opposition ; and that, even where 
attempts have been made to frame an ame- 
liorated slave code, the new enactments 
manifest the same disregard of justice 
with the old ; that the existing laws afford 
no effectual protection to the slaves, and 
have been made, on recent occasions, an 
instrument of the most grievous judicial 
oppression: and that the general treat- 
ment of the slaves continues to exhibit the 
same harsh and disgusting effects of do- 
mestic despotism which first excited the 
indignant feelings of the British public, 
and which should vow lead to a fixed de- 
termination, on the part of every individ- 
ual who values British freedom. or the 
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tev. F. Lockey, Blackford P. C. parish 
of Wedmore, co. Somerset. 

Rev. H. W. Rawlins, M. A. Hiil Bish- 
ops P. C. rice Codrington, dec. 

Rev. Alex. Nivison, to the Church and 
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blessings of Christianity, to do his utmost 
to prevent their continuance: That they 
are convinced that this unjust and immor- 
al system derives great support from 
bounties and protecting duties on the pro- 
duce of Slave Labour, enhancing its price, 
-increasing the miseries of the slaves, and 
rendering their liberation more difficult : 
That, if called upon to contribute to the 
same amount, for the purpose of extin- 
guishing slavery, which they now pay for 
its support, they would cheerfully obey the 
call; but that to the existing regulations 
they entertain insuperable objections ; be- 
cause, while those regulations violate the 
principles of sound policy, and impose on 
the nation a heavy burden for the main- 
tenance of sldvery, they serve to aggra- 
vate, and perpetuate its evils; and they 
involve the people of this country still 
more deeply in the guilt of upholding it : 
That they hold it to be their bounden du- 
ty, and that of every individual who ac- 
knowledges the claims of humanity and 
justice, to lose no time in petitioning both 
Houses of Parliament, to take the work of 
colonial reformation into their own hands; 
and in accordance with their own resolu- 
tions, and the wishes and prayers of the 
nation at large, to bring slavery itself to 
the earliest practicable termination in ev- 
ery part of his Majesty’s dominions. 

A Petition to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, grounded on the above Resolutions, 
was adopted ; and his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester was respectfully re- 
quested to present the petition to the 
House of Lords, and Mr. Fowel Buxton 
that to the Commons. 

The meeting embraced the opportunity 
of presenting their heartfelt acknowledg- 
ments to their revered Vice-President, 
William Wilberforce, Esq., for his grati- 
fying attendance ; and of testifying their 
deep sense of the services, which, during 
a long and arduous parliamentary life, he 
had rendered to his country, and to the 
world at large; and especially of that in- 
defatigable, but tempered zeal, with which 
he had so unceasingly and successfully 
consecrated his powerful talents and fas- 
cinating eloquence to the vindication and 
relief of sufiering humanity. 


reicruents. 


Parish of Roberton, Presb. and co. of Sel- 
kirk, vice Hay, dec. 
tev. C. A. Sage, St. Peter Brackley V. 
co. Northampton. 
Rev. S. Lloyd, Horscley V. co. Glouc. 
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Rev. F. Woodforde, Weston Banfylde 
R. Somerset. 

Rev. Jas. Hooke, LL. D. Deanery of 
Worcester. 

Rev. J. D. Cojeridge, a Prebend in Ex- 
eter Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Lonsdale, a Prebend of Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

Rev. T. Gaisford, 24 Prebend of Wor- 
cester Cathedral. 

Rev. G. S. Evans, Temple Grafton V. 
co. Warwick. 

Rev. J. Cordon, Bierton V.co. Lincoln. 

Rev. H. Hubbard, Cheriton R. Hants, 
with Kilmaston and Tichbourne Chs. an- 
nexed. . 

Rev. Wm. James, East Sambrook R. 
co. Som. 

Rev. J. Johnson, Houghton V. Notts. 

Rev. Wm. Marsh, Gwenap V. Corn- 
wall. 

Rev. J. B. May, St. Martin R. Exeter. 

Rev. R. B. Paul, Long Whitenham V. 
Berks. 

Rev. Sam. Paul, Tetbury V. co. Glouc. 

Rev. G. S. Penfold Christchurch R. St. 
Mary-le-bone. 

Rev. B. Puckle, Graffham R. Hunts. 

Rev. Wim. Pyne, Pitney R. co. Somer- 
set. 

Rev. C. T. Simmons, Shipham R. co. 
Somerset. 

Rev. G. W. Smith, Bawdsey V. Suff. 

Rev. H. Strangways, Rowe V. Devon. 

Rev. C. Tripp, D. D. Kentisbeare R. 
Devon. 

Rev. E. W. Wakeman, Claines C. co. 
Worc. 

Rev. A. Ward, Eastrington V. co. York. 

Rev. G. H. Webster, All Saints with St. 
Julian R. Norwich. 

Rev. Jos. Algar, Chapiain to Lord Clin- 
ton. 

Rev. Thomas Douglas Hodgson, East 
Woodhay R. Hants, vice Herbert. 

Rev. Sam. Lee, Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge, to the Perp. 
Cur. of Bilton with Harrogate, vice Mit- 
ton. 

Rev. James Thomas Matthews, Prior’s 
Lee Perp. Cur. Salop. 

Rev. Mr. Oakley, the valuable stall of 
Wenlock Barns, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
wice Parr, deceased. 

Rev. T. C. Percival, Horseheath, R. 
Camb. i 

Rev. J. Sergeant, Doddington V. Nér- 
thamptonsbire. 

Rev. H. G. Talbot. Mitchell Troy cum. 
Cymearvan R. Monmouthsh. vice Tom- 
kims. 

Rev. G. Wood, Holy Trinity R. Dor- 
chester, with that of Cam. St. Rumbold. 

Rev. Richard Meredith, Curate of Hag- 
born, Berks, domestic Chaplain to the 
Earl of Rock Savage. 

Rev. Edwin J. Parker, Dom. Chap. to 
Lord Braybrooke. 
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Rev. C. Taylor, D. D. Head Master of 
the College School, Hereford, to the 
Chancellorship of the Diocese, vice Rudge. 

Hon. and Rey. Hugh Percy, Dean of 
Canterbury Cathedral, rice Andrews, dec. 

.Rev. J. Timbrell, D. D. Archd. of 
Glouc. with Dursley R. vice Rudge. 

Rev. Geo. Vanburgh, Rector of Augh- 
ton, Prebendary in Wells Cathedral. 

Rev. John Booker, Killurin V. diocese 
of Ferns. vice Travers, res. 

Rev. T. Brooke, Wistaston R. Cheshire. 
tev. J. W. Butt, Southerey R. Norfolk. 
ev. J. Hutchins, Telscomb R. and 

Piddinghoe V. Sussex, vice his father. 

Rev. J. lon, Hemingbrough V. York- 
shire. 

Rev. Rich. Johnson, Lavenham KR. Suf- 
folk. 

Rev. T. Mackereth, Halton R. Lane. 

tev. J. Mavor, Hadley R. Essex. 

Rev. R. Montgomery, tiolcot R. North- 
amptonshire. 

Hon. and Rev. Ed. Pellew, Christowe 
V. Devon. 

Rev. J. Richards, Wedmore V. Somer- 
setshire, vice Richards, deceased. 

Rev. J. Roby, Austrey V. Warwick- 
shire. 

Rev. R. Smith, First Minister of the 
Church of Montrose, vice Mol!eson, de- 
ceased. 

Rev. H. Thursby, Isham Inferior R. 
North. 

Rev. J. Rudge, D D. F RS. to be 
Chaplain to the Duke of York 

Rev. Wm. C. Wilson, Whittington R. 
Lanc 

Rev. Samuel Paynter, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Rectory of Hat- 
ferd, Berks 

Dr. John Banks Jenkinson, Dean of 
Worcester, promoted to the See of St. 
David's. 

Rev. Chas Pilkington, Prebendary of 
Eartham, in the Cathedral of Chichester, 
a Canon Residentiary of that Cathedral, 
vice Toghill. 

Rev. W. Hewson, Chancellor and Ca- 
non Residentiary of the Cathedral Church 
of St. David's. 

Rev. W. Barter, Burghclere and New- 
town RR Hants. 

Rev. E G A Beckwith, to be a Minor 
Canon of Westminster Abbey. 

Rev. T. Ciarkson, Acton Scott R. Sa 
lop. 

Rev. Rob. Cobb, Burmash R. Kent, ric: 
Carpenter. 

Rev. G Coke, Marston and Pencoed 
CC. co. Hereford. 

Rev.Gaven Cullen, Balmaclellen Churc): 
in Presbytery of Kircudbright 

Rev. Chas. Champnes, St George's and 
St. Botolph, Billingsgate RR. London. 

Rev. D. Clementson, Chap. to Doch 
Goal. 

Rev. J. Hodge, Bolnhurst R. co. Beds 
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Rev. W. H. Dixon, Chaplain to Abp. of 
York 

Rev. P. Gurdon, Chaplain to Lord 
Bayning. : 

Rev. C. D. Wray, Chaplain to Lord 
Balcarras. 

Rev. J. Hill, Archdeacon of Bucks. 

Rev R. Cockburn, a Prebend of Win- 
chester Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Allport, Atherstone P. C. War- 
wickshire. 

Rev. J. H. J. Chichester, Loxhore R. 
co. Devon. 

Rev. E. Hardman, Wesport C. Ireland. 

Rev. J. Jervois, Ballinadee R. Ireland. 

Rev. F. C. Johnson, Whitelackington 
V. co. Som. 

Rev. W. Johnson, Bilsby V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Knight, Huish R. co. Devon. 

Rev Mr. Knox, Ballimodan V. Ireland. 

Rev. R. H. Leeke, Longford R. Salop. 

Rev. W. Moore, Spalding P. C. co. 
Linc. 

Rev. D. Nantes, Powderham R. Devon. 

Rev. H_ E. Head, Bromfield P.C. Kent. 

Rev. R. Pretyman, Alverstoke and Ha- 
vant RR. Hants. 

Rev. J. Stewart, Lislee R. co. Cork. 

Rev. S. Barker, Chapl. to the Duke of 
York. 

Rev. H. Jones, Northop V. Flintshire. 

Rev. Thos. Dixon, Tibbenhem V. Nor- 
folk. 

Rev. R. F. Elwin, St. Margrave of 
Westwick R. Norwich. 

Rev. T. Frere, Burston R. Norfolk. 


Rev. T. Guy, Howden V. Yorkshire. 

Rev.R Greenside, Seamer P C. Yorksh, 

Rev. D’Arey Haggit, St. Andrew V. in 
Pershore, with the Chapels of Holy Cross, 
&c. annexed, co. Worcester. 

Rev. W. Ives, Caddington V. Bedford- 
shire. 

Rev. T. A. Melhuish, St. Mary Steps 
R. Exeter. 

Rev. Geo. Millers, Hardwicke R. Cam- 
bridge, vice Millers, res, 

Rev. Henry Morgan, Withington P. C. 
Salop. 

Rev. T. G. Roberts, Dolgellan R. Meri- 
onethshire. 

Rev. O. Sergeant, St. Philip’s, Salford. 

Rev. E. B. Shaw, St. Matthew’s, Man- 
chester. 

Rev. W. Tanner, Bolnhurst and Coln- 
worth RR. Bedfordshire. 

Rev. Wm. Twigg, M. A. Pickhall ¥. 


Yorks. 
DISPENSATIONS. 

Rev. Charles Turnor, M. A. Prebenda- 
ry of Lincoln, to hold Milton Ernest V. 
Bedfordshire, with Wendover V. Bucks. 

Rev. R. Roberts, D. D. to hold Waden- 
hoe R. with Barnwell All-Saiats and St. 
Andrew RR. co. Northampton. 

Rev. M. W. Wilkinson, to hold Hares- 
combe cum Pitchcombe R. with Uley R. co. 
Gloucester 

Rev. A. Stapleton, to hold Halwill R. 
with that of East Budleigh, Devon. 

Rev. C. S. Miller, Vicar of Harlow, Es- 
sex, to hold the living of Matching, Essex. 





Answers to Correspondents. 








Cornusrensis ; Mixpog; W.M.; X.Y. Z.; S.; J.S. A.; Opixpovs T.D; E.M. B.; 
C. L.; are under consideration. 

If Ciericvus had made due inquiries, he would have found that the demand he men- 
tions was not exorbitant. Is he aware that one third goes to Government ? 

In reply to several inquiries respecting the Index to our first twenty volumes, we have 
to express our great regret, that, from circumstances which we could not control, it 
should have been so long delayed. It is however now in a course of revision, and 
we have reason to hope will be ready for press in the month of March. We have be- 
fore stated that it will be numbered Vol. XXI. for the convenience of making the nu- 
meral of our volumes and the unit of the date of the year correspond. The volumes 
from 1821 have been thus numbered. This will solve T. M.’s query. 

A friend, in announcing to us a new edition of Mrs. H. More’s Hints on the Education 
of a Princess, expresses a regret that this admirable work should be less known 
than perhaps any other of the revered author’s publications, which may have arisen 
from an idea that “‘ it was applicable only to royal female education. Except how- 
ever in a very few particulars, it is equally adapted for general education, male and 
female, in the middle and higher walks of life; and we strongly recommend those 
of our readers who value the author’s other works, especially Christian parents, to 
add this highly useful and interesting publication to their collection. 





ERRATUM. 
Page 724, col. 1, lines 40, 41, for All-saints, read All-souls. 




















